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is hoisted and saluted only when the act has a definite 
meaning. Is not that the better way? Can we afford 
to lose the thrill which makes every nerve vibrate when 
in some foreign port we see the Stars and Stripes flung 
to the wind from the topmast of some tall admiral? The 
flag must never become the ensign and symbol of any 
party in church or state. It is something more than a 
national emblem: it is the visible sign of the invisible 
ideal of the Republic, the principles of liberty, justice, and 
brotherhood which becoming real in the lives of the 
common people point the way to glory, honor, and im- 
mortality. ‘The veteran soldier wears his faded uniform 
only on days of ceremony, and as he passes along the 
street in company with his comrades, the throats of the 
on-lookers swell, and all eyes are turned to the flag, the 
one flag which floats, high up, near the sky. 
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Mr. ALBERT K. Smitey, the Quaker innkeeper, and 
founder of the Arbitration Conference at Lake Mohonk, 
solved the problem of profitable hotel-keeping without 
wine or dancing. ‘To be sure he had one advantage that 
the ordinary hotel-keeper cannot have: he and his kins- 
men chose for their various enterprises spots of romantic 
beauty. Palatial halls, mountain air, plain living, and 
the mingling of people of all ages in an atmosphere of 
cordial good-fellowship made life in any one of the Smiley 
hotels wonderfully attractive. It is good to see hundreds 
of people brought together in natural relations, the 
young where they ought to be. The wonder of it is that 
with so many restrictions there should yet be a sense of 
freedom and a restful atmosphere that make these hostel- 
ties cheerful rest stations in the tumult of modern life, 
quiet eddies along the banks of the river of life; and 
then, they have proved that a hotel can be kept with 

_profit without the sale of liquor. OuESD: 
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THE great strength of the faith-cure delusions is in the 
desirability of the result and the intensity of the desire. 
Such excellent purpose, such confident faith, cannot be 
in vain, is the natural thought. Buta knowledge of the 
conditions of health and the nature of a disease are quite 
sufficient to prove that other measures than prayer and 
idealism are necessary to bring God’s help. The case is 
not better for the faith-cure attitude of mind and ex- 
pectation when other matters than health are in question. 
There are times when peace will not come for being 
prayed for and benevolently waited for. When all such 
influences are ruthlessly overborne, and forces as indif- 
ferent to human welfare as are microbes ravage the earth 
and devour populations, there is no virtue in waiting for 
God to save men, leaving unused the powers he has 
placed in our hands. A faith-cure peace would be a 
lovely thing if we could get it, but when fighting for it is 
the only way to obtain peace, men will get it that way 
rather than go without. 


Amonc the students in a great college, that one is most 
to be pitied who is there not because he wants to be 
there, not because he has a taste for learning, but because 
his father and mother want him to be an educated man. 
He studies because he must, because if he does not he 
cannot hold his place in his class and college. One such 
student said to another member of the class in philosophy, 
“You recite this stuff as if you understood it.” “Cer- 
tainly. Don’t you?” ‘‘Not one word of ia) How, 
then, do you recite so well?” “I commit it all to mem- 
ory.” The case of the man who goes into the army with 
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enthusiasm, without hope, without courage, 
man be anything but a shrinking, shivering wretch! ; 
such a case fear is more painful than wounds, and harderto 
bear. There are cases when the flesh wars against the — 
spirit, and then the undaunted soul summons its energies 
and compels the shrinking flesh to do its bidding until 
the spirit wins, and death and danger are forgotten. 
Often the bravest fighters are those who have overcome 
in a contest with physical fear and have risen above it 
into a region of calm resolution. Said a soldier to his 
captain: “You tremble. Are you afraid?” ‘‘Yes; and 
if you were as much afraid as I am, you would run.” 
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The following copy of a memorandum sheet found in a 
State Street office throws an interesting light upon the 
conditions in the Boston churches nearly seventy years 
ago. ‘The rector of Trinity Church received $3,000; St. 
Paul’s, $2,500; Mr. Pierpont, $2,200; Mr. Gannett, Fed- 
eral Street Church, $2,000, and Dr. Channing $600 and 
his entire liberty; Park Street, $2,000, and Mr. Lindsley 
allowed six weeks’ absence when the pulpit is supplied 
by parish; Bowdoin Street, $2,000; Mr. Ripley, $1,800; 
Mr. Mott, $1,700; Mr. Barrett, $2,000; Dr. Lowell, 
West Church, $2,000; Mr. Blagden, Old South, $1,800; 
King’s Chapel, $1,800, and Dr. Freeman $1,500 during 
life; Rev. Mr. Young, New South, Bedford Street, $2,000. — 
The average of the above thirteen salaries is $2,061. 
At Channing Place the salary was $1,500 and house, or 
$1,300, wood and house; and at Brattle Street Church, 
$1,800 and house, formerly $1,560 wood and house. 
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MEN and women are never so happy as when they can 
cast off the garments of civilization, sleep under a tent 
or in a cabin, and, without loss of caste, discard all the 
artificialities of social life. Many of the victims of the 
get-rich-quick chances of modern enterprise are thrown — 
into relations for which they have no preparation, and 
exposed to miseries that they had not foreseen. Many 
occupants of a costly mansion, bought or built by people 
who have had no experience or training in the arts of 
luxury, are made miserable by splendor that they cannot — 
understand or justify. Not the new rich alone but all of 
us are dominated and intimidated by rules and customs 
that we cannot escape or enjoy. When a great disaster 
occurs, like an earthquake or a fire, and people are com- 
pelled to revert to primitive conditions, there is felt a 
relief that in many ways compensates for the loss. ° If 
we were all compelled to live without the style that befits 
our station in life, and all together were forced to live in 
the style that we enjoy when camping out, what a blessed 
relief it would be! ‘To be as well off as our neighbors and 
to show it is the ambition that in many cases embitters 
the struggle for life. The communities where the social 
demands are not above the level of the common ability 
are the happiest. ; = 
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Tere is a streak of moral untrustworthiness in some ~ 
phases of revivalism which is near akin to that missionary — j 
zeal which once impelled Catholic nurses to work secret 
for the salvation of the children committed to tt 
charge. A pure-minded young girl, charged with 
ardor and zeal of the missionary to the heathen, 
sometimes feel called upon by the Christ she wors! 
work secretly, if necessary, to convert ils 
school, or the children for whom she is: 
In a Unitarian family a te 
feels bound to pros <6 
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ded people object to secret machinations 
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minister and asked to join the church. When he was 
asked why, he said, “Because I am in a denominational 
school and am urged to join the church, and I want to 
go back and say that I am a Unitarian church member.” 


For Our Soldiers and Sailors. 


__ Wherever armies assemble, new spiritual problems are 
created. ‘To too large an extent, the nations at war, and 
our own nation, have proceeded on the assumption that 
the moral problem of the soldier in camp does not differ 
greatly from that of the same individual in private life, 
but we are learning that there are questions of great mag- 
nitude to be met in the life of men massed together for 
military purposes. 

Conditions differ radically from those of normal life. 
Men who are leaving their usual occupations, with the 
usual incentives to, and standards of, moral conduct, go 


out into a different world. ‘They go, indeed, because of 


new and strange emotions and impulses. They go into 
activities which are exceptional. They live under con- 
_ ditions sharply contrasted with those to which they are 
accustomed. 
, _ Thousands of young men, hearing the call of patriotism, 
seeing their flag against the sky, volunteer for service in 
: an ardor of idealism. Soon they find themselves in the 
midst of the sordid and horrid realities of the conditions 
% created by warfare. One of the great problems that 
; immediately arises is how the idealism and the ardor 
of their generous youth are to be maintained. 
Even in the training-camps there are spiritual and moral 
_ problems that are of colossal significance. The days, 
_. weeks, months, of dreary discipline are a test of fidelity 
such as few of them have ever met in their lives. The 
exhaustion coming of the physical strain, the mental 
effort, together with the dreariness and monotony of 
camp life, are accompanied by psychological conditions 
such as these men, for the most part, have never known 
before. 

The long hours of training done, and the men face to 
face with the sordid monotony of camp existence,—to 
what shall they turn for something which shall relieve 
that monotony? 

‘The stern fact has to be faced that men who commer- 
___ cialize vice in this and other countries see the opportunities 
_ ereated by the mental and physical conditions in military 

camps. Everywhere those camps are beset by tempta- 
tions deliberately placed there to take advantage of sol- 
diers in their times of respite from discipline and duty. 
‘This is not the time to be silent concerning the results. 
_ Drink and disease have disabled tens of thousands of sol- 
diers in European countries. In addition to the moral 
and medical problems involved in this state of affairs, 
_ there is the problem also of military efficiency. In some 
_ military camps a large percentage of the men (in some 
_ eases as high as 50 per cent.) have been incapacitated for 
_ military service. 
‘The remedy must be provided on as large a scale as the 
evil which it is to‘overcome. It must be most effective. 
ya ‘he best remedy yet devised has come, not from military 
. medical sources, but from the work of the Young Men’s 
tian Association. ‘That great organization has car- 
on a work of measureless importance at military 
and with our own soldiers on the Mexican border. 
called huts, are constructed at every 
re large enough to serve as recreation 
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stand between the men and the direst temptations. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association is engaged in 
the task of raising $3,000,000 before the end of this month, 
to build and maintain such huts for the American 
armies that are now being assembled. Unitarians are 
joining heartily in this work, and expect to raise tens of 
thousands of dollars. 

To build one of these huts and maintain it for a year 
costs $10,000. ‘This includes the maintenance of a staff 
of Y. M. C. A. secretaries, who live in the camp, and it 
provides music, entertainments, religious services, writ- 
ing materials, and all other things which are fundamen- 
tally necessary to make this work efficient. 

It is obvious that in so great an undertaking for the 
moral welfare of American youths, as well as for the 
military efficiency of the Republic, there is no place for 
sectarian differences. Unitarians will welcome the op- 
portunity of sharing in this great enterprise. 


Our Government. 


As the editorial contributor whose initials are signed 
below sits down to write he is cofiscious of contending 
impulses: the one impels him to indulge in drastic crit- 
icism of the various departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment at Washington, such as he hears every day from 
the common people; the other impulse is to say nothing 
that would offend the most autocratic censor of the 


press, and deal in such generalities of description and such 


demands for public service as we have a right to state 
and enforce in our final judgments. First or last, every 
member of the general Government has got to come to 
judgment. In the end nothing will be hidden. In the 
time to come the secrets of all hearts will be revealed; 
and woe to the public servants who in these perilous times 
play fast and loose with the interests of the Republic! 

First of all, then, the people at large, all that vast 
majority who are in no wise dependent on the smiles of 
our rulers for place and profit, demand of their public 
servants whole-hearted fidelity to their tasks; that they 
shall never seek for personal advantage, and shall put 
aside as a temptation from the infernal world all hope 
or intention to win glory for themselves when the common 
weal might be better advanced by self-sacrifice and devo- 
tion to the common cause. 

Remembering that this war is not made for the benefit 
of any one party, the exigencies are such that all political 
distinctions should be swept aside, that the Republic 
may have the counsel, the expert advice, and service of 
all who are qualified, and the enthusiasm that responds 
to generous calls to service, whether they be members of 
the dominant party or not. It will be an act of criminal 
folly if all classes of men are conscripted for military ser- 
vice and they who are fitted to train and direct them shall 
be excluded from the intimate counsels of the nation 
because they are not members of the party which hap- 
pens for the moment to be in power. ~ 

Really, everything worth while is included in the above 
demands, but it will do no harm to particularize still 
further. 

There are noble-minded men who would grace any 
cabinet, or group of prime ministers; it will be a national 
loss if they have no place among the President’s advisers. 
A cabinet wholly made up of men without experience 
cannot in these strenuous times give to the Government 
all it needs, and establish itself securely in the hearts of 
the people, where the great battles of the future are to be 
won or lost. 

Contracts for the building of ships, for the manufacture 
of munitions of war, for feeding, clothing, and arming 
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troops must—absolutely must—be placed where they will 
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do the most good, not to politicians, to office-holders and 
contractors, but to the soldiers, who will be efficient or 
useless according to the way they are treated. In the 


- Civil War we had enough of shoddy in blankets and uni- 


forms, and paper soles in shoes; for the sake of all that 
is good and holy, let us now see to it that such abomina- 
tions shall cease forever. 

With the flood of money now issuing from the Treasury 
of the Republic the temptations to make dams and 
trenches and sluices that will divert some part of the 
mighty stream into private reservoirs will be almost 
irresistible. It will require well-nigh supernatural wis- 
dom on the part of the Government, and virtue on the 
part of private citizens to prevent it. We have had 
scandals enough in the past; the hope of the common 
people now is that our Government may be wise enough, 
strong enough, and good enough to keep this unparalleled 
stream of wealth within proper bounds, that every dollar 
of it may go where the need is greatest in the stricken 
lands of Europe. ‘That there will be no graft, no corrup- 
tion of officials, no “pickings and stealings” great and 
small, is too much to expect, but the people are anx- 
iously asking themselves as to how much trust can be 
reposed in those (often men without financial experience) 
who are to guide the golden flood to its proper destination. 
‘The present writer does not pray that God will endue and 
endow with wisdom the heads of departments at Wash- 
ington and their innumerable subordinate officers with 
wisdom and virtue equal to their mighty tasks, because 
this is wholly a matter of human responsibility. We 
cannot shift the responsibility from human shoulders to 
the Infinite Power that has given us the inestimable privi- 
leges of will and choice and has made us responsible for 
the outcome of our decisions and acts. It will be an 
awful thing if they who can act for. the common good 
should be careless, inefficient, or corrupt. Let the sifting 


_be thoroughgoing and relentless. 
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We hear many angry growlings and criticisms from 
patriotic men and women who are giving their sons and 
brothers to serve in the ranks, and if need be to die on 
the field of battle; it is in their name and for their sakes 
that this appeal is made for uttermost devotion and effi- 
ciency on the part of those who hold all our destinies in 
the hollow of their hands. ‘The list of requests and de- 
mands might be lengthened, but enough for once. 

G. B. 


Hmerican Unitarian Hssociation. 
The War Bulletins. 


The Association is issuing a series of leaflets and pam- 
phlets under the title of ‘‘War Bulletins.” As thus far 
arranged they are as follows:— 

NuMBER 1. A Message to the Churches. 

This is the letter-missive addressed to the churches on 
the day after the declaration of war and signed by the 
president of the General Conference, the President of the 
American Unitarian Association, and the President of 
The Alliance. This message has been read in many pul- 
pits and printed in a large number of newspapers and it 
should be upon the tract table of every church. 

NuMBER 2. An Appeal for the Support of Recreational, 
Moral and Religious Work at the Mobilization Camps. 
This Bulletin is being widely used in our churches. It 

was printed in full in the last number of the Christian 

Register, together with a page advertisement. I am 


exceedingly anxious that the churches of the Unitarian 
_ fellowship should make an unusually good record in their 
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minister is taking up the matter personally in his own 
congregation and that every church will take up a collec 
tion at the service of Sunday, May 27. The appeals and 
the collection envelopes have been sent to every minister _ 
and more can be had on application to Rev. E. S. Forbes, 

25 Beacon Street, Boston. - 


NuMBER 3. Agricultural Preparedness in New England. 


This leaflet, calling attention to the need of food con- 
servation and the ways and means of meeting the ex-- 
pected emergency, has been. sent to all the New England 
ministers and churches. ; 


NuMBER 4. An Appeal for National Prohibition. 


This has also been sent, together with other printed 
matter relative to the subject, to the ministers and 
churches throughout the country. ; 
NuMBER’ 5. Jwenty-five Hymns for Use in Time of War. 

This pamphlet will be ready for use at the time of the 
Anniversary Meetings in Boston. Sample copies have 
been sent to all the churches. It contains twenty-five 
national hymns of special merit. Churches that already 
use the new Hymn Book will not require this pamphlet, 
but the older collections are as a rule less well supplied 
with hymns expressive of patriotic feeling. This pamphlet 
will undoubtedly have a large circulation in the churches 
of all communions and in the mobilization camps, and it 
is well adapted for undenominational services conducted | 
by chaplains of the army and navy. It is already in use 
in the chapel of Harvard College and by a number of 
chaplains. 


NuMBER 6. A Service for Use in Time of War. 


This Service follows in general the familiar arrange- 
ment of the services in the new Hymn Book. It is 
adapted for use on May 27, the Sunday before Memorial 
Day, and on July 1, the Sunday before Independence 
Day. It may, however, be found useful on any and all 
occasions when there is a desire for the religious expression 
of patriotic emotions and conviction. Copies can be had 
in quantity on application to the Publication Depart- 
ment. 


NuMBER 7. Cards and Leaflets. ‘These, setting forth 
American ideals in the form of famous verse or prose, will 
soon be ready for distribution. ‘These leaflets contain:— 


1. The well-known sentences from Lincoln’s Second 
Inaugural. 
2. “The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
3. Dr. Holmes’s ‘‘O Lord of Hosts, Almighty King.” 
4. A Declaration of American Principles in Time o 
War. : 
The last is a compilation containing sentences from the 
Declaration of Independence, from Washington’s Fare- 
well Address, from President Wilson’s Message to Con- 
gress, and from Lincoln’s Second Inaugural. 
The sentences from the Second Inaugural are also ready 
for distribution in the form of a placard or tablet 32 x 44 
inches in size. ‘These are intended for display in churches 
or church vestibules, in the Y. M. C. A. huts, and at the 
camps. : ib, Bats 
It may also be noted that through the courtesy of the 
editor of the Christian Register the officers of the Associa~- _ 
tion are maintaining in this paper a colamn of appropriate 
readings for the times, under the heading “For Freedom 
and Humanity.” ; : i 
The officers and directors of the Association are ea 
to do everything in their power to promote and mai 
the spirit of idealism with which America has ent 
into the war, and they earnestly invite the co-op 
of Unitarian ministers and people in e 
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ONE of the important features of the army bill—the 
provision for the organization of four divisions proposed 
_ by Theodore Roosevelt for service abroad—was made a 
definite feature of the measure last Saturday by the 
a acquiescence of the House in the clause previously passed 
__by the Senate and rejected by the House. ‘he solution 
; of that problem promised to facilitate the passage of the 
measure as a whole after the long discussions in conference. 
Another important feature of the war legislation during 
the week was the announcement that an administration 
bill would be presented to Congress to appropriate 
- $1,000,000,000 for the construction of ships in the next 
two years. This bill extends the programme previously 
"2 adopted by providing for the construction of steel as 
well as wooden ships. For the purposes of this vast 
Z shipbuilding project the Administration was prepared 
to employ all the steel mills of the country, with the 
exception of those already engaged in the manufacture 
of other munitions of war. A contract for the construc- 
tion of eight large steel ships had been let before the pro- 
posed legislation was introduced in Congress. 
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It is estimated that the pending revenue legislation 
imposes a burden of $33 upon every man, woman, and 
child in the United States. The war revenue bill, as 
finally approved by the House Committee on Ways and 
Means last week, provides for the raising of $1,800,000,000 
during the year. ‘The measure imposes a tax on insurance, 
on railroad freight bills, passenger tickets and parlor-car 
seats, berths and staterooms, telephone and telegraph 
messages, club dues, theatre and other amusement 
tickets, automobiles, cosmetics, proprietary medicines 
musical instruments, jewelry, moving-picture films, 
yachts, pleasure-boats, motor-boats, chewing-gum or 
its substitutes, when imported. In addition, the bill 
imposes an increased duty of ro per cent. on all articles 
already bearing a tariff tax and a duty of 10 per cent. on 
all articles hitherto admitted free. ‘The measure doubles 
the income tax on individuals and corporations and 
: reduces the limit of exemption. Moreover, it subjects 
incomes above $5,000 a year to a graduated super-tax 
: 

. 


culminating in an impost of 33 per cent. on incomes 
exceeding $500,000 a year. 


THE possibility of national prohibition was brought 
nearer by the action of the Senate in attaching to the so- 
called ‘“‘Espionage Bill” a provision forbidding the 
manufacture of “intoxicating liquor in any form or of 
any kind,” from grain, sugar, or syrup during the war. 
The vote produced consternation among the liquor 


a publicity campaign in an effort to defeat the proposed 
legislation. ‘There appeared at the beginning of the week 
to be a strong sentiment in favor of the retention of the 
amendment, both on the ground that the grain used in 
brewing and distilling would do better service for food 

_ purposes and on the ground that a fighting nation should 
_ bea sober nation. In this connection it was pointed out 

_ by advocates of the proposed prohibition that in all the 
_ warring countries drastic prohibitive measures have been 
‘ _ adopted, and that in Russia the fall of the autocracy was 
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diminution of sinkings by the German 


indicated last week by the list of casualties 
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dealers and manufacturers, who immediately inaugurated . 


e British Admiralty for the preceding 


campaign was ascribed to the increasing effectiveness of 
the measures adopted for the defence of merchant ships, 


such as arming and convoys. While London was specu- 
lating upon the latest toll taken by the German sub- 
marines, Berlin gave out an official statement before the 
Reichstag estimating the tonnage sunk in April at not 
less than 1,100,000. Commenting on the success of the 
campaign as a whole, the German Minister of the Navy 
told the Reichstag on May g: “A decisive factor is the 
continually increasing monthly successes, which are such 
as we ourselves hardly expected.” 


* 


THE resignation at the beginning of this week of A. J. 
Guchkoff, Russian Minister of War, and Lieut.-Gen. 
Korniloff, commander of the Petrograd district, indicated 
the approach of a crisis in Russian internal affairs. Guch- 
koff, like Korniloff, withdrew from his office as a protest 
against dictation by the Council of Soldiers and Work- 
men, who recently issued an order forbidding the com- 
mander of Petrograd to issue any orders to the garrison 
without the previous approval and counter-signature of 
the Council. This order was resented by both Korniloff 
and his superior, the Minister of War and Marine, as a 
blow at discipline and authority. The cabinet as a whole 
evidently did not consider it expedient or practicable 
to take up the issue which had been presented by the 
Council of Soldiers and Workmen. ‘The resignations 
followed the attempt of the ministers to form a coalition 
cabinet, to include some of the elements represented by 
the Council. The invitation was rejected by the Council 
after a close vote which indicated a sharp division of 
sentiment. 


Sd 


Events at Petrograd are bringing into bold relief the 
fact that the Provisional Government is at the mercy of 
the Council of Soldiers and Workmen, and that that 
body is the actual governing power in Russia. The 
Council is representative of the thought and feeling of 
the mass of the people of Russia—the peasants, who 
number more than 100,000,000, and the workmen, who 
are the basis of the rising bourgeoisie. Whatever may be 
the future relation between these two elements, they are 
now united and are working in harmony for the up- 
building of the new Russia on distinctly radical lines. 
The spirit of the Council may be gathered from the fact 
that under its authority more than 100,000,000 acres of 
land has already been expropriated from the nobles and 
other great landlords, despite the understanding that that 
work of reform was to be left to a regularly elected con- 
stitutent assembly, which was scheduled to begin its 
deliberations some time in the autumn. It is believed 
that the army is under the complete control of the Council, 
which removes and even executes commanders at will. 


Sd 


On the two main battle-fronts the operations Were 
pressed during the week with continued successes for 
Entente arms, although no decisive action took place on 
either the west or the east front. In Northern France 
the Allies once more demonstrated their superiority over 
the Germans by their ability to gain ground. It was 
announced from Entente sources last Monday that the 
German reserves had been completely exhausted on the 
west front, and that Marshal von Hindenburg had been 
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obliged to transfer 600,000 men from the Russian ine - 
defensive warfare in the west. On the Macedonian 
front Gen. Sarrail undertooki last week what appeared 
to be the prelude to the long-expected general offensive 
against the Bulgarians and their Germanic allies. Some 
gains were announced by London and Paris in the vicinity 
of Monastir. An interesting feature of the situation in 
Macedonia was the entrance of a considerable force of 
Venizelist troopstinto successful operations against the 
Bulgarians and the declaration by a large Venizelist 
mass meeting at Salonica that Constantine was no longer 
king of the Hellenes. 


Brevities. 


Idle people have never any time to spare; only the 
busy people can find time for an extra bit of work. 


Montaigne argued that if we would but think often of 
death, study it, make it a common incident of life, no 
man would be so poor as not to know how to die. 


As the Register goes to press, word comes of the death 
of Dr. Samuel R. Calthrop in Syracuse, N.Y. He died as 
pastor emeritus of the church over which he was settled 
in 1868. In point of ordination he was the oldest of set- 
tled Unitarian ministers, having been ordained in 1860. 


In the ‘“‘Lettres d’un Soldat,” recently published and 
now being translated into several languages, one sentence 
is: “Let us not keep the least corner of our hearts for our 
little hopes; we must absolutely reach the point where no 
catastrophe can make our life a broken and interrupted 
thing.” 


A booklet recently issued by the State Board of Educa- 
tion through the Department of University Extension 
shows a wonderful wealth of educational opportunities 
open in Massachusetts. In round numbers some twenty 
thousand residents of the State are taking advantage of 
extension courses offered by leading college and educa- 
tional schools or institutes. 


Farmers tell us that a belated spring opening is not 
alarming. Surely there has never been a time before 
when all the people took as much interest in the raising 
of vegetables as now. It is not all on account of the 
general necessity for good crops, much as that counts. 
It is partly the personal interest of individuals in taking 
up a new pursuit, and there will doubtless be genuine 
competition between these farmers of pocket-handker- 
chief gardens. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Patriotism and Unitarianism. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Idealism is not something far detached from the actual 
method of God’s working. It is right to “hitch your 
wagon to a star.’”’ It is also right to keep its wheels on 
the ground, and necessary if you expect any one to ride 
in it. Patriotism is not out of date to the true Unitarian 
who would raise it to its highest terms whereby it becomes 
a stepping-stone to the larger country. 

Here is Germany with what many Americans do not 
yet seem to realize, namely, a political programme as 
thoroughly worked out as any nation has ever had,— 
obsessed by ‘t. Here is democracy, diametrically op- 
posed to it. Those who have eyes see that it is either one 
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to exist. Those who have eyes and fay and ae 
minds know that a Prussianized German cannot be mai ; 
to see democracy except by the method he himself has _ 
turned loose in the modern world. Ried jatar 
With us democracy and patriotism are become one and 
the same thing, and we need to remind ourselves of ~ 
Edward Everett Hale’s saying that ‘democracy is_ 
Christianity applied to politics.” Therefore it seems to” 
me the bounden duty of every Unitarian to accept war, 
if necessary, for the safeguarding of the democratic faith, 
vision, hope. It seems to me a Christian act to resist 
Germany in her attempt to drag the world back into the 
darkness. Paraphrasing Abraham Lincoln’s words con- 
cerning the Declaration of Independence, the time has 
come when a man has set up the doctrine that none but 
Teutonic white men are entitled to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. Therefore the time has come for 
us to take courage to renew the battles which our fathers . 
began, so that truth and justice and mercy and all the 
humane and Christian virtues may not be extinguished 
from the earth, so that no man shall hereafter dare to 
limit and circumscribe the great principles on which the 
temple of liberty must be built. 
The biggest thing in history, epoch-making and epic in 
its significance, the democratizing of the world, is going 
on now. We should appreciate it and be a voice of God 
for it now. Patriotism to us is natural and right, for we 
see that loyalty to the larger group grows through loyalty 
to the lesser. 
Finally, Unitarianism, as I conceive it, is that branch 
of Christianity which is to religion what democracy is to 
government, therefore it should stand for that patriotism 
which is of the democratic spirit. It sees that God has 
certain high purposes which are all demonstrably clear 
when we study history in the light of evolution. It sees 
that we men and women are placed here for the fulfilling 
of those high purposes, and that life is valuable as it is 
dedicated to them; that, sacred as life is, it is not as sacred 
as those purposes, and that to-day, in the name of country 
and democracy, they call on us for active acceptance, not 
passive refusal. 


MAXWELL SAVAGE. 
Lynn, Mass. _ 


An International Flag. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The letter in the Christian Register of April 19 from 
Rev. Christopher R: Eliot concerning an international 
flag calls to my mind the following closing paragraph 
from a recent sermon which I preached in our Fresno 
church, on ‘‘ The United States of America and the United 
States of the World,” and the suggestion of a flag of the 
world may be of some value to Mr. Eliot and to others:— 

“Would it not be fitting if over every public building 
and inside every church there were two flags? In this — 
country one would be the American flag, our own Red, 
White, and Blue; in every other country, its own flag, 
for our love for what our flag means does not prevent 
other men from loving other flags. America can afford 
to say to all nations, even to the true Germany back of 
the militarized Germany, ‘Live and let live, for the world _ 
is wide.’ God needs every instrument in the orchestra _ 
of nations to give the true international concert. What 
would the other flag be? The flag of the world. — 
would have a blue field to indicate that it is the symbol o 
the greatest dream and ideal of all men in all ages. 
would have in white in the centre of this blue field a ro 
map of the globe in outline, the symbol of white 
all lands and between all peoples. In 
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world nall edition of the Stars and Stripes. Would 
_ not this well express what a great American thinker has 
aptly said, that the only way to be loyal to other men’s 
_ loyalties, the only way to be loyal to loyalty, is to be loyal 
to one’s own?” 


: CHRISTOPHER RUESS. 
: FRESNO, CaL. 


- Anonymous Prayers. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— — ’ 


At a recent meeting of the board of directors of the 
American Unitarian Association the editorial secretary 
=. was instructed to compile a small volume of prayers 

which should represent the devotional spirit of our fel- 
lowship, available for individual reading in private or 
public, and especially to be useful for those who con- 
duct public worship. I have received a collection of 
excellent prayers from one who calls himself a Unitarian 
minister, but who declines to reveal his identity. I do 
“y not feel at liberty to select any of these prayers for the 
Bos volume in question without knowing their authorship. 
> If it is modesty that causes the author to withhold his 
name, surely he should have as much confidence in me, 
_ as editor, as he expects me to have in his anonymous 
assurance that he is a Unitarian minister, and that he 
; is the author of the prayers submitted. 
Lewis G. WILSON, 
Editorial Secretary. 


The Proposed Meadville House in Chicago. 


The Meadville Theological School was founded at 
Meadville, in Northwestern Pennsylvania, in the year 
1844, by Harm Jan Huidekoper, primarily to prepare 

- missionary preachers for the then new West. For nearly 
seventy-five years the School has furnished Unitarian 
and other liberal ministers to all parts of the United 
States and Canada as well as to foreign countries. Mead- 
ville graduates have occupied and are occupying some of 
our leading pulpits and posts of denominational respon- 
sibility. ‘ . 

: While the privileges of the School will always remain 

open to men and women of practical rather than of purely 
p> academic training, the larger demands of the churches 
require that collegiate preparation be insisted on when- 
= ever feasible. To this end the School has allied itself 
with the University of Chicago, and, after a successful 
experiment of sending a professor and students for two 

a years to Chicago for the summer quarter, it now proposes 

to erect a Meadville House, for use all the year round, on 
land generously given by the chairman of its board of 
trustees, Hon. Morton D. Hull of Chicago. ‘The lot is 

q close to the University, and diagonally across from the 

_ First Unitarian Church. 

' An appeal is hereby made for the sum of $60,000, one- 

half for the building, and one-half for its partial endow- 
ment. A form of pledge will be sent on request. Pay- 
ments may cover two years from July 1, 1917, if desired. 

_ Address all communications to the chairman of the build- 

‘ing committee, Rev. Richard W. Boynton, 83 Ashland 

Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. Committee: Rev. Samuel A. 
¥ ot, D.D., Boston; Hon. Morton D. Hull, Chicago; 
. John H. Lathrop, Brooklyn; Dr. Rowena M. Mann, 

Rey. Eugene R. Shippen, Detroit; Rev. Ernest 

icago; President Franklin C. Southworth, 
and Charles H. Strong, Esq., New York. 
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our American flag of the 


EDWARD A. CHURCH, 


Not as a countersign of War 

We bring these flags to-day. 

For something larger, nobler far, 
Our colors we display. 

Here where the feet of faithful men 
The paths of Peace have trod 
With like devotion now we lift 

Our banners up to God. 


The Flag! It stands for great ideals 
Dear since this church began; 

For Justice, Liberty and Faith 

And for the Rights of Man. 

For Service and for Brotherhood, 
Honor at any price, : 
And, fit companion of the Cross, 
For joy in sacrifice. 


Here these protecting flags shall hang 
While battles ’round us roll, 

Inspiring every patriot heart 

And every pious soul; 

And here, when War’s dread work is done 
And Peace is throned above, 

To these bright standards still we’ll turn 
With loyalty and love. 


Our Flag! Now to a waiting world 

Its brave assurance cries 

And hearts in other lands rejoice 

As full-staff-high it flies. 

Our Flag! Across the enfranchised seas 
Its radiant stripes shall swing, 

And all its glorious morning stars 

The song of Freedom sing. 


A Letter from London. 


MRS. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. 


There is one dominant note here at the moment—sat- 
isfaction that the Stars and Stripes is added to the bunch 
of flags fighting for the cause of civilization, followed so 
promptly by the seizing of Hun ships in American ports. 
The day on which the news appeared in the papers saw 
smiling faces greet one another at restaurant tables, and 
every one felt just a little nearer the goal toward which 
the eyes of the Allies are turned. Food, money, muni- 
tions—America can help us now in many directions; 
there was even a note in the papers warning us not to 
“slack off” under the influence of this new spur to our 
hopes, considering the war as good as won. It is not 
won yet. England, who has never felt its real brunt, 
nor seen her villages destroyed, her people driven home- 
less into exile, her beautiful trees and green pastures 
levelled into a slough of filthy mud, may yet have to 
sound depths of suffering before she finds the reaction 
in future victory. We have food enough and more than 
just enough at present; but we are an island, and rigid 
economy now is necessary to spell enough in the future. 

Food has suddenly becofme interesting. Wherever 
man—and especially woman—congregates, rations crop 
up sooner or later in conversation. As you pass along the 
streets, fragments such as “Barley bread is really—” 
or “On meatless days—”’ reach your ears. Lovers are 
not supposed to eat anything, so they need not be counted 
in; but the rest of the population is wildly interested in 
food. It is not because any shortage is felt vitally in 
any way so far,—the rations are ample,—but because the 
effort to keep within the food-controller’s limit has in- 
vested the prosaic and routine-ridden office of housekeep- 
ing with a new interest. Meals have become a sort of 


* Hymn of Dedication, written for the Church of the Disciples, Boston. 
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adventure; you never know what new fields 


#3 s ho AG Ti CR, ke ee 
be invited to enter. You have become an explorer, an 
investigator into the best substitute for potatoes, how to 


make the family contented on meatless days; it isa spur 
to your ingenuity. ‘To discuss food argues neither greed 


nor an undue leaning toward the pleasures of the table. 


‘To devise new dishes has become a species of sport. You 
take a pride in ekeing out the rations with materials out- 


side the prescribed limits, and turn hitherto despised 


comestibles into acceptable forms. It demands brain 


‘and resourcefulness, a study of caloric values and nutri- 


tive properties; and women who have always considered 
housekeeping the dullest thing on earth—and their name 
is legion—are stimulated into a genuine desire to do the 
best for the household under their care. 

Perhaps the general interest focussed on the subject, 
owing to the circumstances, may be one reason for this 
new-born enthusiasm. It is hard to toil on year in year 


out, doing one’s best, whipping up fresh enthusiasm for 


the routine that has inevitably slipped into a groove, 
with little or no encouragement from outside. House- 
keeping has never been classed among intellectual pur- 
suits or even among the superlative virtues, yet the 
woman of intellect, whatever the superstition to the con- 
trary, will, as a rule, make a better organizer than the 
woman without. It has always been taken so much as 
a matter of course; complaints in plenty when things 
go amiss, unappreciative silence when the wheels work 
smoothly, and, most important of all, no: particular goal 
as reward for endeavor. A man, although his business 
may not be interesting in itself, is working for the attain- 
ment of either money, fame, or some other substantial 
prize,—at all events something definite; the reward of 
good housekeeping is a negation—absence of complaint 
from husband or father on the one hand, from servants 
on the other. If the bills are kept within reason, and the 
household appears contented, what more need be asked 
by the woman at the head-of it! She rarely gets a thank 
you, yet she is just as human as the rest of humanity, and 
the human brain requires stimulus. 

In war conditions the stimulus seems to have arrived. 
No one is above discussing the advantages of casserole 
pots, asking for recipes, or imparting little secrets of econ- 
omy that hitherto the discoverers have kept to them- 
selves. The woman whose ingenuity can invent good 
substitutes for old friends earns a smile from her lord 
and master (merely a picturesque way of speaking, of 
course; there are no lords and masters nowadays), and 
feels it has been worth while. What matter a failure 
now and then? It enhances the success of the successes. 
Vegetarian restaurants are thronged by people who have 
scorned anything but a meat diet and who now recom- 
mend vegetarianism—to those who have always prac- 
tised it—as a splendid new discovery! It is quite amus- 
ing to be told you can keep in excellent health on two 
meatless days a week when you have eaten next to none 
for years! You can generally spot the habitual meat- 
eater among the arrivals at a vegetarian restaurant by 
the look of adventure on His face—a ready-for-anything, 
brace-up look, with gentle amusement at his own temerity. 

Then to the patriotic woman there is the all-sufficient 
knowledge that in putting her best into the economical 
management of the supplies at her command she is help- 
ing her country, and that knowledge can color even house- 
keeping with the exaltation that is reward in itself. 

The most serious inconvenience in London at present 
is the difficulty of getting about. ‘Taxis are scarce, 
busses are becoming scarce, want of petrol paralyzes the 
private car, and the tubes and district railways are growing 
so crowded that at certain times in the day one almost 


' takes one’s life in one’s hand in the attempt to enter them. 
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lowed late in the evening. Quite rightly ‘The v 


to the wounded trying perhaps to get some sleep. No 
one complained except the few—always to be found— 
who look upon any interference with their creature com- 
forts as a crime. Now that summer-time is here and the 


evenings growing longer it is less of a hardship to be 


obliged to walk home after dinner or play or late shift 
at war work, although up to the present date, the middle 
of April, it may have to be done in a snowstorm! Never 
has London been in such a condition of slush and unswept 
pavements, owing to shortage of labor. The spasmodic 
efforts of individual householders to keep their own little 
portion of pavement clean seems to make but little im- 
pression on the mass, and the demand for snow-boots has 
been unprecedented. It gives one a faint glimmer of 


what it must be in the trenches in weather alternately — 


bitter cold and wet. Not long ago a “Tommy”’ evi- 
dently returning to the front called for refreshment at 


the canteen at which I serve, and in course of conversa- 


tion I asked him if he minded. going back. He smiled 
brightly and replied quite cheerfully, “I’d much rather 
go to ell.’ Yet they go laughing and singing, just 
looking forward to settling a little more of the Boches’ 
account. 

I have had a bit of stained glass sent me that was in 
a window of the church at Bapaume. A pathetic little 
fragment set in lead, with the colored pattern straying 
over one corner. It brings home acutely the picture of 
desolation it is so hard to realize over here in our sea- 
girt fastness. The Huns’ wanton destruction of old 
cathedrals and churches that can never be replaced must 
make even Oliver Cromwell stir uneasily in his grave. 

Every new Red Cross sale at Christie’s is a fresh reve- 
lation of England’s wealth. Where does all the money 
come from! 
hit by the income tax and the war generally, yet when 
these priceless objects of art and jewels are sent to the 
hammer by their owners, buyers come forward in scores, 
and each sale seems to go “‘one better’’ than the last, 
objects selling sometimes not only once, but three or four 
times. Why in these latter cases it is necessary to go 
through so many stages in the passing of the money has 
always been to me something of a mystery; it would seem 
so much simpler to give the gross total to be expended 
straight out. We still appear to be a long way from cast- 
ing our gold and silver into the melting-pot, as in the 
Civil War period, though most of us would be ready to do 
this, did necessity arise; in fact, to judge by some people’s 
conversation, they would much rather do so than go 
without potatoes! There is more satisfaction to be 
extracted from a definite act of heroism than the little 
stabs of daily self-denial. Not that we are seriously 
gibing at potatoless days, but the Englishman must 
have his growl—except when there is nothing to growl at. 

Summer-time has surely come to stay! We have slipped 


into it again unawares, nothing dislocated, no incon- 


venience; the loss of an hour’s sleep, unnoticed by most, 
and the new time is in being! A little fresher, perhaps, 
in the early morning; harder to waken one’s self to time 


for a day or two; blessedly lighter at the other end of the — 
day. Farmers, I believe, still grumble; but even cows — 
and hens will accommodate themselves to it eventually. — 


Every one you meet seems more or less badly - 
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Yet quite a short time ago it was railed at as “comic 


opera’’! ‘ 

The women are flocking to the land at last, and doing 
the work well. V 
and April it must have been hard to feel either 
or heroic at five o’clock in the morning, to leave | 
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In the bitter weather all through March — a, 
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ate) { for a cutting north wind sweeping over ground pat- 
___ terned with fragments of snow. Is there anything more 
dreary in the world than ploughed fields checkered with 

, patches of lingering snow on the north side of the clods? 

‘The ideal of life in close touch with nature is apt to ring 
a little false in such circumstances, but the desire to 
serve the country and a realization of the importance of 
food production carries the women through, many of 
them brought up in luxury, having hitherto made ac- 
quaintance with the day only after it has been well aired. 
All honor to them! - 

But ‘America is going to help us now” is on every lip. 
We are not a demonstrative nation, collectively or indi- 
vidually, but Mr. Lloyd George’s speech when enter- 
tained lately by the American Club has voiced the feelings 
of the nation. ‘The Stars and Stripes has assumed a new 
meaning to us, standing now for friendship and comrade- 
ship; our hands are clasped across the seas in the cause of 
right, and the blood that we owe to our common ancestors 
has proved thicker than water. 

WESTMINSTER, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


The Call of the New Age. 


~ 


ANNIE L. SEARS. 


3 In the story of ancient Israel we read of what is known 
_ . as the apocalyptic hope. ‘This hope of a suffering people 
began to appear in its apocalyptic form during the time 
of the Babylonian exile. There are traces of it in the 
Book of Daniel, and we can follow it, through successive 
periods, in the book of Enoch, the Psalms of Solomon, the 
assumption of Moses, and later in changed form in the 
, Christian apocalypses. 

What were the contents of this apocalyptic hope? ‘The 
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writers of these apocalypses believed that after a great - 


cataclysm, in which the powers of evil abroad in the world 
should be destroyed, there would be a final judgment,— 
“‘a great and terrible day of the Lord,” foretold by the 
prophets,—that the present age would come to an end, 
and that the Messiah would usher in a new age of right- 
eousness and of peace for God’s chosen people. ‘This 
hope was cherished by many Jews at the time of Jesus, 
and it is held by modern scholarship that Jesus himself 
shared this belief of his people, and that his call to repent- 
ance had reference to the Messianic Age, and that the 
Kingdom of God which he preached was this Messianic 
Kingdom. 

The apocalyptic hope was doomed to failure. Never- 
theless, as Prof. Burkitt says, the unconquerable faith in 
the coming of the New Age helped to make Christianity 
possible. Under the ministry of Saint Paul and the 
other apostles, the vision of the kingdom of God came to 
a certain realization in the little Christian communities 
of the early centuries of our era; and finally, in its partial 
embodiment in the Holy Catholic Church, it dominated 
the Graeco-Roman world. 

: Not altogether unlike the apocalyptic hope of Israel 

_ was the hope and the vision cherished but yesterday by 
_ social reformers, members of peace societies, and some 
ministers of religion, before the outbreak of the European 
war. During the past twenty-five years they had wit- 
ed what seemed a new birth of the social conscious- 
and the beginnings of the realization of some of their 

s for social justice, social betterment, and equal 
all. ‘Then came the fatal day of August, 
world seemed suddenly turned upside 
men’s thoughts, together with all the 
ere mobilized in another 

trophe has reached our 
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own shores, and what the final outcome will be, no man 
can tell. 

Even until the day America entered the war they had 

-hoped that peace might come and democracy and civiliza- 

tion be saved without further waste and carnage. This 
hope, too, was doomed to failure. Yet, let not social 
workers, ministers of the gospel, or members of peace 
societies despair. When the regulations of the Hague 
Tribunal seemed to have gone to the wall, men began to 
think about a league to enforce peace. Already, as the 
New Republic has pointed out, with the entrance of the 
United States into the war, this has become something 
more than a league on paper. In a partial sense at least, 
the league has come into actual existence. So too, even 
in and through war, a great era of universal service and of 
co-operation seems about to be initiated. The value of 
such things, however, resides not so much in outer act 
as in inner spirit. There is a spirit abroad in our land 
to-day, a spirit of heroic self-sacrifice on the part of our 
youth, a reawakened loyalty to country, a desire to 
eliminate waste, and to organize the resources of the 
land as never before to the service of high ends. Vet 
there is always the danger that the glamour of high resolve 
and the spiritual meaning of it all may pass away only 
too easily as we settle down to the grim and terrible 
business of “prosaic warfare.” 

Is not this a fitting time for social workers, members of 
peace parties, educators, teachers of religion, to get 
together in frequent council to study these social forces 
and to seek to understand them so as to spiritualize them 
and mobilize them (to use a word of the hour), and hold 
them to their highest possible level? 

As our young men go forth to fight and to lay down 
their lives for liberty and democracy, let us remember 
that while liberty is the sine qua non of modern civiliza- 


tion, it is by itself alone but an empty name. On the: 


foundations of liberty, by devotion to truth, through love 
and self-sacrifice, we must reconstruct the spiritual com- 
munity. After the war is ended a ‘new age’’ is sure to 
come,—an age very different from the one we have known. 
Even to-day we are already standing on its brink. So, 
once again, let those whose special business it has ever 
been to upbuild the spiritual forces of the community, see 
to it that the new age is baptized into love and light, not 
into “dirt and fire.” So shall it be an age which really 
stands for devotion to truth, for loyalty to the spirit of 
internationalism and humanity,—an age of universal 
service freely given, an age of reconciliation, of brother- 
hood, and of mutual good-will. 
Wa.tHamM, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


The virtues are not poured into us, they are natural. 
Seek, and you will find them: neglect, and you will lose 
them.—Chinese (Mencius). 


The strength of your life is measured by the strength ~ 


of your will. The strength of your will is just the 
strength of the wish that lies behind it—Henry Van Dyke. 


& 


Very great is the peace of obedience. When a man 
has his lot fixed and his mind made up and his destiny 
before him, and he quietly acquiesces in that, his spirit is 
at rest.—F. W. Robertson. 


The true glory of kindness consists not so much in 
some signal acts of,generosity or charity as in those kind 
offices and unpretending services of love, whose constant 
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influence is like a healthy atmosphere, unseen, yet in dis- 
pensable to our happiness. It consists in those “sweet, 

small courtesies of life, which sweeten the cup of existence 
as we drink it.’”’—Charles Follen. 


& 


. There are two deep principles in Nature in apparent 
contradiction,—one, the aspiration after perfection, the 
other, the longing after repose. In the harmony of 
these lies the rest of the soul of man.—F. W. Roberts. 


The Call of the Sea. 


The sea strikes one man’s imagination with what he 
can get out of it and it strikes another’s with where he 
can go on it. Ina lazy way I am always drawn at sea 
toward the horizon. I feel a pull from far away good- 
naturedly at work on me. On the mainland or up in the 
hills or the mountains there seems to be a kind of centri- 
petal pull on all things and on the mind, a force of grav- 
ity which holds a man down eagerly and happily where 
he is and which makes him want to do what lies at hand 
and is just before him. A big bewildering facade or show 
of landscape all around one reaching off and away or 
hitching itself up to the sky makes one want to make a 
grab at it somewhere, stake off a place in it and start a 
garden. Even if one almost hates gardening with so 
much that is spectacular and magnificent and unused 
about one, one instinctively wants to stick something 
into the ground. 

But on an island out at sea with the waves rolling away 
and away and mounting to the sun and jamming at the 
sky, and reaching off to everywhere, one does not mind. 
One lets them reach. One does not want to haul them 
in and tame them and hoe. them. ‘They do all the pulling 
themselves. ‘The sea is centrifugal and wander-minded. 
One loses one’s hold on any place in particular or any 
time in particular and in a vague lazy fashion one lies 
back on space and time as on a vast slow rocking-chair. 
Even an American, put him once safely and sternly out 
at sea, stares at eternity and at infinity—those vague un- 
American baubles that hover around him there—and is 
as happy as the day is long. 

But if the mountain and the plain make one want to 
stake off alittle place of one’s own and dig and pray, the 
sea makes one want to lie upon a rock and look. One 
looks and thinks one will use it to go somewhere on to- 
morrow and to-morrow and still to-morrow. 

The nearest the sea ever comes to being practical with 
one is in making one think of the places one can go on it. 
Everything in particular one sees on the sea is going 
somewhere. Ina gentle way it is like living by a forty- 
track railway to live on an island in the sea. One is on 
the main highway of the world. 

One merely puts off going down to the wharf. It is 
richer and more suggestive to look at the water, and fol- 
low it with one’s thoughts. The sea is a kind of twen- 
tieth-century unlimited to all space and all time, and 
though one may start on it, as the only way really to 
get there, to all space and all time, is to die, one naturally 
puts it off from day to day. 

I think it is because of this more or less unconscious 
centrifugal pull of the sea that people who are over-hur- 
ried and over-concentrated and who need to be drawn 
away from themselves are fond of coming to it. "They can 
feel it all day and all night pulling them—pulling them away 
from their fevered lives and making them wonder if in 
a few short weeks they will ever want to go back again 
to the huge self-centred cities—those wild queer whirls 
and eddies of I’s they live in, and spend their days and 
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nights (the stars and lots Sant down nels ' 


in going round and round on themselves. 

Stars and clouds tucked up behind skyscrapers are too 
subtle to keep most of us evened up. 

We seem to need to wake up our souls an imperious 
ocean half thunder and roar and half silence and reaching 
away, to command us to come back, to command us to 
remember a minute once more that we are the little 
brothers of the water and the sky and of the dew and the 
flowers and the stars—and the sons of God.—Gerald 
Stanley Lee, in Mount Tom. 


Che Pulpit. 


Christianity and Democracy. 


REV. CHARLES EDWARDS PARK. 


Unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much required; 
and to whom men have committed much, of him they will ask the 
more.—LUKE xii. 48. 


These words aré quite in keeping with Christ’s phi- 
losophy of life. They are just the kind.of words which 
an intelligent student.of Christ would expect him to utter. 
The world, to Christ, was a thoroughly well-ordered 
place. Human life was a definite system, a unified 
enterprise, under the supervision of a Divine Intelligence, 
and committed to the fulfilment of a very definite though 
very stupendous purpose. He loved to compare the 
world to a vineyard. That was the illustration most 
easily understood by the Galilean shepherds and vine- 
dressers and gardeners who listened to him. And the 
illustration fitted his point of view admirably. The 
world was a great vineyard. It had a definite object. 
All men and women were laborers in that vineyard. 
They had an overlord, a supervisor, the Lord of the 
Vineyard, who of course was the Father in Heaven, and 
they had their several individual tasks in the general 
scheme of labor. ‘These individual tasks and duties were 
allotted and assigned to each laborer with a very nice 
regard to his or her personal fitness and capacity. There 
were necessary gradations of labor in the vineyard. 
There was wide diversity of tasks and functions. Cor- 
responding to this diversity of tasks, there was in human 
nature an undeniable diversity of powers and capacities. 
Each man’s task was allotted to him with a merciful 
regard to his native capacities. It was never more than 
such as he, with his powers, could satisfactorily perform. 
It was never less than enough to enlist all his resources, 
and to exhaust and bring into full play all his native 
powers. 

In awarding his praise or his censure, the Lord of the 
Vineyard applied a standard of measurement which was 
quite unlike the standard of measurement in common 
use among men, and which betrayed at once his divinely 
compassionate and reasonable nature. 
temper his rewards according to the practical importance 


of the task which that man performed, nor did he modulate — 


his censure according to the practical insignificance of the 
task in which that man failed. The divine rewards were 


regulated, not by the relative importance or insignificance _ t 
of the tasks that men performed or failed to perform, but 


by the amount of fidelity, by the amount of dexois 


great or humble. In a system of labor where « = 
had allotted to him the task best suited to 
personal ability, every task Perfo 
for the exercise of personal fide 1 
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He did not 


i full temptation to negligence and betrayal of 
trust. The divine compensations were measured out, 
- not with an eye to the importance of the task, but with 
_ an eye to the fidelity with which the task .was performed. 
y This means, of course, that the Lord of the Vineyard 
wanted to reward, not native power, not genius, nor skill, 
nor inherited efficiency, for these things are given to the 
man by forces beyond his control; but the Lord of the 

Vineyard wanted to reward that quality in the man 

which was the product of the man’s own free choice and 
. creative effort—his faithfulness, his devotion, his spirit 

of joyous agreement and loyal co-operation. 

In like measure, what the Lord of the Vineyard desired 
to punish was not native weakness, it was not inherited 
mediocrity of skill or ability; for the weak man cannot 
help being weak, the mediocre man is not to blame for 
being mediocre. What the Lord of the Vineyard de- 
sired to punish was that evil quality or condition in the 
man which was the result of his own free choice, his own 
deliberate preference, and that was his indolence, his 
negligence, his disloyalty. 

The third servant in the parable of the talents, although 
he is an insignificant man, and is allotted an insignificant 
task, being intrusted with but the one talent, finds to his 
sorrow that even that insignificant task furnishes. him 
with a full opportunity for the exercise of fidelity; and 
because he fails to cultivate that opportunity he is 
accorded the maximum penalty. He is cast forth into 
the outer darkness. He is punished, not because his 
task is insignificant, but because he chose to neglect it. 
On the other hand, the poor widow woman, although 

A. she is allotted a very humble task, a task measured by 
her two mites which make a farthing and which were all 
she possessed, nevertheless found that even that humble, 
mediocre, pitiful little task furnished her full opportunity 
for the exercise of her fidelity, her devotion, her loyal co- 
operation; and because she seizes that opportunity, and 
casts into God’s treasury both her little mites, she re- 
ceivesjthe highest meed of praise that Christ can give. 
She is rewarded, not for the importance of what she did, 
but for the faithfulness with which she did it. 

Briefly then, here is a partial and doubtless a very im- 
perfect réswmé of Christ’s philosophy of life. In such a 
context of thought and idealism as this, the words of our 
text are quite intelligible. Unto whomsoever much is 
given, of him shall be much required. It is interesting 
on all counts and it is deplorable on many counts to draw 
a comparison between Christ’s ideal of human life and 
the ideal which has gradually come into vogue with us, 
and which is now, for all practical purposes, the accepted 
ideal of our human life. In the words of the old hymn, 
we would do well to arm our souls with faith and prayer 
before we go very deeply into such a comparison. It is 
‘ pretty sure to reveal conditions which are bound to 
disturb us. It is pretty sure to expose an accumulation 
of gradual guilt, extending back through dozens and scores 
of years in our recent living, which we cannot contem- 
plate without sorrow and self-accusation. 

As to the first point. Christ affirmed with boldness 
that our human life is a vineyard, which is operated by 
God for the attainment of a very definite end. ‘This vine- 
yard offers a great diversity of tasks to match the diversity 
of human capabilities, but all these different tasks con- 
verge upon the one great purpose which controls the entire 
vineyard; and by the same token all the laborers who 
undertake those diversified tasks are in the last analysis 
working for the fulfilment of that all-justifying purpose. 
Have we agreed with Christ in such an affirmation? Is 

that the way in which we commonly look upon our life? 
_ In certain rather select circles of thought and speculation 
it is. In the discussions of thinkers, in gatherings of 
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learned and conscientious men, in groups of academic 


‘spirits, you ‘can hear that assertion constantly repeated 


and emphasized. It may be framed in philosophic 
language, in long and unusual words, but it is essentially 
the same assertion that Christ made years ago. God is 
thought of nowadays as a God of intelligent purpose, and 
human life under his control is a unity of purpose. The 
vineyard conception of life has its ample corroboration 
in the assertions of modern philosophy. 

But to what extent do the assertions of our philosophers 
filter down into the hearts and minds of ordinary folk? 
In our democracy, the important thing is not what the 
philosophers think, but rather what the people think. 
Your choreman’s vote counts for just as much as your 
college president’s vote; and simply because our country 
contains a great many more choremen than college 
presidents, it becomes a burning question what our chore- 
men think about these vital matters. In the eyes of the 
common people, then, what is the prevailing interpre- 
tation of life? Is it a vineyard? Are the common 
people conscious of life as a unity of effort, which fo- 
cusses all its diverse lines of personal industry and func- 
tionality upon the fulfilment of a single great purpose? 
Do they think of human life as a great organized system 
of industry, like a shoe factory, like an army unit, under 
the direction of a single supreme Intelligence, all con- 
centrated upon the attainment of a single sublime re- 
sult? I wish with all my heart we could say they did. 
I wish we could say that we think of life that way. It is 
to be feared that such a view of life is not the common 
view. It may be found embalmed in the classic shades 
of our universities, in the secluded cloisters of thought, 
in a few quiet libraries and editorial rooms, but the great 
bulk of the plain people, meanwhile, are looking upon 
life as a sort of a recreation park. ‘There is nothing of the 
vineyard quality about it. It is a place where human 
beings are turned loose to disport themselves at will, to 
ramble about and explore, to pick pretty flowers and 
gather berries, to have a good time, and get all the per- 
sonal comfort and wealth and enjoyment possible, at the 
least expense of personal anxiety and responsibility. 

That is a point of view which has received the sanction 
of great classes of the more able citizens, who ought to 
know better. That is the way that thousands and thou- 
sands of the best-educated and most capable young men 
and women have looked upon life and have understood 
its opportunities. They have seen in it a chance to get 
rich and have a good time and win personal success. It 
is easy enough to understand why. The tragedy of 
Atalanta’s race has been reproduced on a mammoth 
scale in our generation. Atalanta was a maiden in Greek 
mythology, a maiden of great beauty, renowned for her 
fleetness of foot. In order to get rid of her many suitors 
she agreed to marry the one who should beat her in a foot- 
race, whereupon there appeared a resourceful young man. 
named Hippomenes. He had three golden apples hidden 
in his tunic, which Venus had given him. As soon as 
the race was well started he tossed these golden apples 
one by one in front of the swift-footed Atalanta, and 
she, utterly captivated by their beauty, forgot the race, 
forgot everything that was at stake, forgot the para- 
mount issue of the occasion, and stopped and picked 
them up. ‘he result of it was that Atalanta acquired 
three lovely golden apples, but she lost the foot-race. 
We have made Atalanta’s mistake. We have been so 
busy picking up the golden apples that Fate has incident- 
ally dropped upon our race-course, that we have forgotten 
that it is a race-course. We have forgotten that there is 
a purpose to be served in life, a goal to be reached, a prize 
to be won. Our whole outlook upon the problem of life 
is tainted by the same error. We see it no longer as a 
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course, but as a place where golden apples may be 
gathered; and we have engendered that view until it is 
the common view. 

The same may be said regarding that other point, 
where we are prompted to compare our view of life with 


’ the view that Christ affirmed. He taught the merciful 


justice of God, by which human creatures are rewarded 
or censured, not for what they were, but for what they 
did; not for the skill or weakness which was theirs by 
nature or inheritance, but for the fidelity or disloyalty 
of service which were the direct product of their own un- 
hampered volition. Is that the scale of rewards that 
receives common acceptance among us? Is that the basis 
of judgment by which we allot our meed of praise or 
blame? In a few, rare, isolated cases it is, without 
question; but in the ordinary cases it is not a man’s 
fidelity that is rewarded: it is his success. It is not a 
man’s negligence that is punished by our society; it is 
his failure. ‘The number of golden apples a man succeeds 
in accumulating during his earthly sojourn measures pretty 
accurately the amount of applause he receives. You 
will say that is not so unjust as it seems, because fidelity 
and loyal co-operation are indispensable conditions of 
success, and that if a man is successful it is an indication 
that he has worked hard and faithfully. To a good 
large extent this is true, and yet the connection between 
material success and spiritual fidelity is not so close nor 
so inevitable as we might wish, or as we like to think it is. 
Many a man of utter spiritual indolence, of unrelieved 
spiritual recreancy and self-betrayal, is in the full enjoy- 
ment of honor, wealth, and applause in our society to- 
day,—his spiritual shortcomings do not diminish the 
rewards which society bestows upon him; and many a 
man of earnest spiritual industry, of most conscientious 
endeavor and scrupulous fidelity is living in dire poverty 
and neglect, unapplauded, unrecognized, unhonored. 
In other words, the very men whom Christ would con- 
demn, as he condemned the servant with one talent, are 
in many instances the men whom our society honors; 
and the very men whom Christ would praise with gener- 
ous applause, like the widow with the two mites, are in 
many instances the men whom our society leaves to 
suffer in unrecognized oblivion. 

Some of you have seen Raphael’s Sistine Madonna. 
You have also seen reproductions of that masterpiece 
executed by clumsy but well-meaning engravers, who 
manage to trace a distant and bungling sort of a sugges- 
tion of the immortal original, but who entirely lose the 
subtlety of pose or expression at a hundred points, which 
constitutes the greatness of the painting. You say very 
properly that the engraving is but a caricature of the 
original. Our prevailing valuations of life bear about the 
same relation to pure Christianity that the engraving 
bears to the masterpiece of Raphael. In building up our 
civilization we have tried to follow the pattern, but we 
have run into so many obstacles, so many stubborn and 
unyielding obstructions, in the shape of social and 
economic facts, or the wilfulness of human nature, or the 
exigencies of modern industry, that as a result we have 
managed to produce in our civilization nothing much 
better than a well-intentioned caricature of pure Chris- 
tianity. The most we can claim is that our civilization 
approximates the Christian ideal. Jt suggests it in 
outline and in general composition, and that is about all. 

Now, what difference does it make, you ask, whether 
civilization, as we know it, follows the Christian pattern 
or not? Apart from all sentimental considerations, why 
should we feel badly if there are glaring discrepancies 
between the fact that we know as civilization and the 
ideal that we call Christianity? May it not be possible 
that the ideal is wrong, archaic, ill-suited, and that the 


corrective should be applied to the Christian id 
than to the facts of civilization? ‘Take the whole 


out of the realm of religious loyalties and sentiments and se! 


look at it in a mood of cold pragmatic reason, and by 
what authority—the very question which the Pharisees 
asked him two thousand years ago—by what authority 
does Christ presume to dictate unto us the interpretation 
that we shall place upon life, the basis of judgment that 
we shall follow in awarding praise or blame, the standards 
and ideals of conduct that we shall honor, and around 
which we shall build our modern civilization? Why 
may we not say that we are as near the eternal truth as 
he? 

That of course is a pretty big question. Nevertheless 
I am going to be bold enough to suggest one possible 
answer—an answer which will indicate, I hope, that 
Christ does possess just that authority over us, and which 
will perhaps indicate wherein that authority consists. 

One of the most noticeable things in all the mental 
turmoil and searchings of heart of the past two and a 
half years is that reference has been made repeatedly 
to the teachings of Christ. Arguments have been drawn 
from his words and actions. When we ask the burning 
questions of the-moment, shall we adopt a policy of 
preparedness or a policy of disarmament, the first expert 
to be examined is Christ. What does Christ say that 
may be twisted into application? Shall we be thorough- 
going pacifists, or shall we recognize the inevitability of 
war? ‘The first witness who is called upon to testify is 
that distant figure of Galilee. Among the commonest 
phrases that are heard to-day are those two quotations 
from his teachings,—‘“‘If a man smite thee on the right 
cheek, turn unto him the other also,’”’ and “I came not 
to bring peace, but a sword.’”’ While much of the arguing 
is beside the point, and much of it betrays a discouraging 
ignorance of the simplest rules of exegesis, the significant 
thing about it all is that both sides to these questions are 
making frantic efforts to claim for their side the authority — 
of Christ, and to bolster up their conclusions by the cor- 
roboration of Christ’s teachings. ‘ 

It is evident, then, that Christ’s authority is acknowl- 
edged, whether justly or not. Both sides to our prevalent 
controversies are striving to square their theories with 
his teachings. Why is this? Why does he still hold this 
authority over us? ‘There are many reasons. The one 
that I want to emphasize just now is this, because our 
intuition warns us that there is a very close relation 
between Christianity and democracy. The religion 
called Christianity prepares the ground for the political 
structure called democracy. We believe that democracy 
is the highest form of government as yet devised, and 
we are all agreed that it can exist only in a people among 
whom there are current a certain set of virtues,—social 
and private virtues,—such as honesty, and sympathy, 
and regard for the rights of others, and the quick sense 
of public responsibility, and justice, and tolerance, and 
faithfulness. Unless these virtues are in current use, a 
democracy cannot exist. 

But these are the Christian virtues. ‘These are what 
Christ taught. The two great Commandments, the 
Golden Rule, the Sermon on the Mount, are immortal 
religious teachings, but they are also the primer of 
democracy, the text-book which teaches the rudiments — 
of that kind of living in which, and in which alone, a — 
democracy can flourish. A sort of moral intuition warns 


us of this, warns us that Christ has a tremendous political _ 7 


significance for us to-day, and that if democracy is to — 
survive the strain and stress of our times, it will be only 
by expanding and emphasizing in our life the spiritt 
vigor and the moral strenuousness with which the fe 
Gospels are redolent. That is why Christ has 
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sympathy, his gne arg ae 
ght, his love of humanity, his trust 
uman nature,—these things are necessary, indispen- 
sable, to that structure of society which We earnestly 
“desire to perpetuate. 

- Nowhere does Christ’s applicability to the problems 
of our day come home with more point and power than in 
s _ hig interpretation of life as a unity of purpose, in which 
_ every laborer shall do the thing best fitted to his powers, 
3 and do it with all his might. Unto whomsoever much is 


_ given, of him shall much be required. ‘There is abso- 
lutely no escape from that law. Great powers carry with 
them great demands. Native skill and wealth of genius 
are coupled with their corresponding exactions. Unless 

_ those demands are met, unless those exactions are satis- 
fied, there is an offence that is not merely a moral or a 
spiritual offence; it is also a political offence,—a sin 

* against God and the flag. 

We have frequently ignored that law in the past. We 

_ have broken it many times. We have found that scru- 

| pulous fidelity of service is a troublesome habit. It inter- 

i feres with our pleasures and amusements. We have put 

it aside and have given ourselves to the fatuous enjoyment 

: of life. ‘That is such a crude, such a mistaken way of 

seeking happiness, yet we have tried it. We have said, 
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like the fool in the parable, Soul, thou hast much riches 

stored up for many years, thou hast a surplus of time and 

a wealth and skill and vitality, more than thou needest for 
procuring thy daily bread. Take thine ease; eat, drink, 


and be merry. We have committed that sin not only as 


resources have not been applied to the next greater 


opportunity of service in God’s progressive scheme of - 


labor. Our accumulating talents have not been kept at 
the exchanger’s. We have forgotten the race we are set 
to run with diligence, and have wandered around picking 
up the golden apples of wanton folly and vanity and pride. 

You know there are two ways in which a theory of 
life can receive its vindication,—in the reward that at- 
tends its employment, and also in the disaster that at- 
tends its neglect. In this disaster which threatens us 


‘ 
: individuals but as a nation. Our enormous national 


to-day, in this puzzling tangle of policies, in this dark . 


cloud of apprehensions mounting up into our skies, what 
else can we see but the accumulated sins and negligences 
of many years piling up against us, demanding satis- 
faction at our hands, and speaking to us in the thunder 
of cruel guns their grim corroboration of the theory of 
life which we have professed with our lips and betrayed 
in our deeds. ‘Christ was right,” they say, “and be- 
cause you have forsaken his path and neglected his 
precepts, we are at hand to be reckoned with. Unto 
whomsoever much is-given, of him shall much be de- 
manded. We have come to demand the back payments 
that are due,—the arrears of faithful service, and loyal 
co-operation, and quick response to opportunity which 
you have withheld.” 
That is an ominous warning, and yet, strange to say, 
_ our hearts receive it with a sort of elation. We love to 
see Christ vindicated, even though it be at our own ex- 
pense. We are like prisoners in a hostile fortress who 
shout with joy every time a solid shot tears through the 
parapet and endangers their own lives. That means 
___ that their side is winning, and however the solid shot may 
72 Spread | death and ruin among them, they hail them with 
_ exultation, because they are fired from their own distant 
- guns, and mean victory for their own distant flag. 
Prisoners in this hostile fortress of circumstance and 
we cannot help taking delight in the very calamity 
‘overwhelms us, because it proves the verity of 
ts, Bnd: ‘ee inviolability of God’s law. 
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It proves that Sieepe need is a rebirth in simple Christ- 
likeness, and that, whether we live to see it or not, our 
good world has but one possible destiny before it, and 
that is the destiny of peace and righteousness unto which 
God in heaven is drawing it. Our good world can find 
but one possible way to live, and that is the way which 
Christ proclaimed to the simple fishermen of Galilee— 
the way of honor and fidelity, of justice and love, of 
sympathy and trust. 
Boston, Mass. 


for freedom and Pumanity. 
The Kindliness of Adversity. 


Every man that striveth in the games is temperate in 
all things. Now they do it to receive a corruptible crown; 
but we an incorruptible. I therefore so run, as not uncer- 


_ tainly; so fight I, as not beating the air: but I buffet 


my body, and bring it into bondage.—z Cor. ix. 25-27, 


For though we walk in the flesh, we do not war accord- 
ing to the flesh (for the weapons of our warfare are not of 
the flesh, but mighty before God to the casting down of 
strongholds) ; casting down imaginations, and every high 
thing that is exalted against the knowledge of God, and 
bringing every thought into captivity to the obedience of 
Christ; and being in readiness to avenge all disobedience, 
when your obedience shall be fulfilled. Ye look at the 
things that are before your face.—2 Cor. x. 3-7. 


Who is the happy warrior? Who is he 

That every man in arms should wish to be? 

It is the generous spirit, who, when brought ” 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased his ardent thought: 
Whose high endeavours are an inward light 

That makes the path before him always bright: 
Who, with a natural instinct to discern 

What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn; 
Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 

But makes his moral being his prime care. 

Who, doomed to go in company with pain, 

And fear, and bloodshed, miserable train! 

Turns his necessity to glorious gain; 

In face of these doth exercise a power 

Which is our human nature’s highest dower; 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence: and their good receives; 


Who, with a toward or untoward lot, 
Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not, 
Plays in the many games of life, that one 
Where what he most doth value must be won: 
Whom neither shape nor danger can dismay, 
Nor thought of tender happiness betray; 

Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 
Looks forward, persevering to the last, 

From well to better, daily self-surpassed: 


Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 
For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, 
Or he must go to dust without his fame, 
And leave a dead, unprofitable name, 
Finds comfort in himself and in his cause; 
And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause: 
This is the happy warrior; this is he 
Whom every man in arms should wish to be. 
—William Wordsworth. 


O Lord our God, who dost look not upon the outward 
appearance but upon the hearts of men, grant Thy 
strength unto us that we shall find in hardship the means 
of higher discipline and in suffering and sacrifice a road 
which leads to Thee. May adversity be turned to spir- 
itual gain, and may we endure chastisement as sons of 
the living God. Amen. 


Missionary Work in Jamaica. 


E. ETHELRED BROWN. 


The echoes of the meeting of Unitarian 
ministers held in 25 Beacon Street, in Decem- 
ber, 1915, are even now sounding in my ears. 
Jamaica, a distant, unknown little island, 
was being considered, and who would dare 
after that meeting to repeat the heresy, 
“Unitarians have not the missionary spirit’’? 
I hear still the speeches:— 

(1) “If we are to take up this Jamaica 
work again, let us realize that because of the 
local conditions as reported by Mr. Brown 
we must be prepared to stand behind him 
for a goodly number of years. I for one am 
willing so to do.” 

(2) “We must enter on this work with the 
real missionary spirit; nothing less will do.” 

(3) “This is our only colored missionary 
field. Let us be sure to continue it.” 

(4) “I understand that Mr. Brown has 
been in Kingston for only eighteen months. 
What results do we expect in so short a 
time? But unless the work had absolutely 
failed, I should say keep him on even if he 
were there for eighteen years. It would be 
a disgrace to us as a denomination to with- 
draw.” 

The following week the board of directors 
of the American Unitarian Association 
practically endorsed the principles here 
enunciated, and when President Eliot patted 
me on the shoulder and said, “Young man, 
your voyage was a voyage of faith, and it has 
been justified by the results,” I had my 
faith in my work and in my American 
friends considerably strengthened. 

I interpret all the above and the pledge 
of continued support in a reasonable spirit, 
and so I do not expect interest in my work 
to continue and financial support to be 
forthcoming unless the results appear to 
watrant the one and to justify the other. 
This letter is therefore to assure my friends 
and supporters that, in spite of the excep- 
tionally difficult conditions under which we 
have been working, the seed sown is bearing 
fruit. Interest in us is not only being kept 
up, but is increasing. The sign, however, 
of encouragement to me and which I am 
anxious to report is the interest of outsiders, 
which is now showing itself in a few liberal 
contributions. We here know how to appre- 
ciate this. It means a lot. 

Another very encouraging feature is the 
favor in which the Liberal Association is 
growing, and the help it is receiving from 
eminent orthodox ministers. The Lord 
Bishop of Jamaica will lecture to the Asso- 
ciation in the Unitarian Hall on the 6th of 
June, on “Evolution and Christian Belief.” 
It is true, the Liberal Association is not a 
real Unitarian club, but everybody knows 
that it was started by the Unitarian minister, 
and the class of subjects discussed is gener- 
ally admitted to be creating that intellectual 
atmosphere in which Unitarianism thrives. 

Slowly we are drawing into our fold men 
who have got out of sympathy with ortho- 
doxy and to whom Unitarianism has proved 
itself both an intellectual satisfaction and 
a spiritual consolation. 

Jamaica needs us, even if she knows it not 
herself. The signs of the coming harvest 
are clear. f 

Dr. Wendte has kindly undertaken to 
secure the $500 promised by the committee 
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of ministers. I shall be glad if all who read 
this will make his work as easy as possible, 
and at the same time cheer our hearts this 
way with the assurance that friends on the 
other side are providing the munitions of 
our warfare. 


6014 CHurcB STREET, 
Kincston, JAMAICA. 


The Education of Unitarian Young 
People. 


FRANCIS TREADWAY CLAYTON. 


Is it not time for Unitarians—always 
leaders in and builders of great enterprises— 
to consider seriously what they have hitherto 
neglected, namely, educational work for boys 
and girls in their teens? ‘This field is not 
neglected by other denominations. Uni- 
tarians, however, have devoted their efforts 
so assiduously to the service of adults that 
they have become a denomination of adults. 
Is it surprising that we find ourselves to-day 
in an alarming way a childless denomination? 
There is nothing so conducive to vigorous 
optimism and unfailing faith as association 
with young people. Is it not time to con- 
sider seriously a field Unitarians have neg- 
lected, namely, secondary education? Uni- 
tarianism is singularly well qualified to meet 
the present educational needs of adolescent 
children. 

This aspect of education is to-day under- 
going radical changes. Together with other 
forms of pre-college education emphasis is 
centered upon the human factor in the educa- 
tive process. Educational media are ex- 
tremely varied. The authority of time- 
honored subjects in the curriculum is sub- 
jected to most thorough-going criticism. 
All school work is being socialized. It is not 
enough that a boy or girl shall be a well- 
informed individual. The life must be de- 
veloped to serve and to co-operate with 
others in a highly complex order of society. 
Educational work to be effective must con- 
sider the whole of the individual’s life, and 
endeavor to secure that life’s fullest expres- 
sion. The growing demand for this larger 
conception of the educative process is the 
fundamental cause of the somewhat chaotic 
condition of secondary education to-day. 
This demand is one of the voices of de- 
mocracy. Our children have suffered from 
a kind of educational autocracy. 

If world conditions were not as they are, 
secondary education would still need the 
attention of our ablest educators. But in 
view of the extraordinary situation which is 
daily changing and giving rise to problems 
of increasing difficulty, the educational situ- 


ation calls for constructive leadership of the 


highest order. ‘Together with the need of a 
more highly efficient product from our 
educational centres, there is needed a per- 
sonal value which can thrive only in an 
educational régime that presents noble 
sentiment and lofty idealism at that period 
in life when the individual is most susceptible 
to their appeal. No one dares prophesy 
what the new world order will be after the 
great war; but it is safe to say that in the 
new world order education will have for its 
aim the development of the individual for 
service,—a service demanding vigor, in- 
telligence, and personality. 

The kind of school that the times demand 
must be free from every kind of educational 
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cational pabulum, the autocracy of unyielding 
educational method, and the autocracy of — 
much of the prevalent educational adminis- 
tration. The new type of secondary school 
must be characterized by broad fellowship; 
it must itself be a democracy capable of — 
inspiring and developing the spirit of true 
democracy. ‘This new school will have for 
its motive, its life, and its aim, self-forgetting 
service and not self-culture; this new school 
must be altruistic, not egoistic. And | 
finally this new school should base its judg- 
ment on the individual’s success, first of all, 
on character. Efficiency without character 
can be found. But the growing need in our 
rapidly changing world order is the in- 
dividual of character with efficiency. 

A school which embodies these aims is 
essentially Unitarian. A school of this type 
would react beneficially upon Unitarianism. ~ 
From it there should eventually come young 
men and women intelligently and sym- 
pathetically started in the way of our liberal 
faith. From such a school should come 
recruits. for the Christian ministry. But 
entirely apart from any denominational 
benefit derived from the development and 
administration of such a school, the great 
benefit would be the service Unitarians 
would render adolescent boys and girls in 
these mighty times of colossal transforma- 
tions. 

Naturally, I am presenting in this humble 
exhortation some of the vision I see for 
Proctor Academy. I should like to see 
Proctor Academy sufficiently supported both 
by personnel and by financial backing to 
make this vision more concrete and to make 
it at once operative. But whether Proctor 
Academy embodies this new school vision 
or whether some other school develops it, the 
vision is the important thing, and Uni- 
tarians are the people who can appreciate it 
and might do more than any other fellowship 
to make the new school a flesh-and-blood 
reality. 

This is no avocational task for those who 
are interested. It would require a generous 
outlay of money and far-sighted, intelligent — 
leadership. Unitarianism possesses both of 
these requirements. Has not the time 
arrived, in this day of creative destructive- 
ness, to lay the educational foundations 
deep for the coming generation? Is not this 
the great opportunity for our denomination 
to render a thoroughly distinctive and 
constructive service to the youth of our 
land? 

Anpover, N.H. 


Week-day Services in King’s iin 


Boston. 


Week-day services in King’s Chapel have 
been discontinued for the season. They 
were to have ended at Easter, but attendance 
was so good and interest so great that they 
were continued two weeks longer. A part 
of the interest may have been due to the 
war, which, here as in other countries, has 
turned men’s minds toward the church, but 
in any event it is apparent that these ser- — 
vices could be successfully maintained — 
throughout the year. The gain in attend- 
ance this year has been very marked. Up 
to Easter there were 138 services with 1 

attendants, an average of 128 at each | 
The numbers varied from 35. 
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nS: days: ‘to about 900 on crowded dase but 
5 usually ranged from eighty-five to a hundred. 
‘The gain over previous seasons is great, the 


_ -average for the first two seasons being 71, 
the third 73, and last season 78. This is a 
gain of about 66% over last year. During 
Holy Week, when there were two services a 
day, the average attendance was 245. On 
Good Friday, a very stormy day, attendance 
at both services exceeded the average. The 
attendance of men during the year has been 
43% as against 40% last season. This is a 
satisfactory gain, because it is to be expected 
that an increased total attendance will mean 

: an increased proportion of women. Services 

j have been made possible by the generous co- 

- operation of ministers of various denomina- 

tions, the greatest number being from the 
Unitarian and Congregational bodies. 


Literature. 


Judson Rich. Belmont, Mass.: The Sher- 
, man-Cate Press.—Rev. A. Judson Rich will 
be remembered by many readers of the Reg- 
b aster, who will note with interest the fact that 
a collection of his best poems has been made 
| since his death, and that his daughter, Mrs. 
‘ Alice EF. Rich Cate, has prefixed to them a 

brief memorial sketch, reminiscent and ten- 

derly appreciative. Rich was born in a log 
house on a hundred-acre farm in Cooper, Me. 
& He wrote of himself as a youth of seventeen, 
| “A happier and a greener boy would have 
been hard to find.”” To the end he showed, 
says his daughter, the same will, spirit, and 
cheerful persistence that were characteristic 
of him at the beginning of life. The intel- 
lectual and spiritual struggle that came before 
he settled down happily in the Unitarian 
fellowship, his joy in gardening, his delight 
in his friends, his love for pastoral duties, are 
all brought out in these affectionate words of 
tribute to an honored father. The collection 
includes numerous personal poems of friend- 
ship or appreciation, half a dozen Christmas 
and Easter poems, a group of hymns, and 
seven poems of places, including ‘‘The Lion 
of Lucerne,” which Longfellow took for his 
Poems of Places. Mr. Rich’s friends will be 
grateful for this attractive volume. 


Pippin. By Laura E. Richards. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. $1.40.— 
' It is a strange new hero that Mrs. Richards 
has chosen,—Pippin the Kid, alias Moon- 
lighter, alias Jack o’ Lantern, sometimes 
called the Gospel Shark, brought up in the 
slums, trained as a housebreaker, converted 
in prison, and thereafter pursuing a happy, 
independent way, throwing out life-lines 
right and left, and coming at last into his 
own. It is a consistent study, well-devel- 
oped and constructively interesting, besides 
presenting social conditions and types that 
deserve consideration. 


THE Mim-WEEK Service. By Halford 
E. Luccock and Warren F. Cook. New 
York: The Methodist Book Concern. 35 
cents net.—That the authors have a sense 
tT pH humor is shown in the preface, which con- 

eee Bae: “This book is not an in- 
a constructive method of deal- 
rayer-meeting or any mid-week 
and will be found to con- 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. By Rev. A. 
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‘The Christian Register. 
_ CHILDREN OF THE SUN: Poems. By John 
Scholl. Ann Arbor Press. 75 cents.—The 
“Hymn to the Sun,’’ which opens the 
volurmie, is somewhat ambitious. 
not a few lines and phrases of real strength 
and beauty, and the same may be said of 
“Napoleon at Aix.”’ Surpassing everything 
else in Mr. Scholl’s small book is the poem 
“In the Desert.’ 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 

. Property near the College a Specialty. 
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160 TREMONT STREET 
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CLOSED AND OPEN CARS 
$3.50 PER HOUR 


Attractive terms—Renting by week, 
month, or year. 

Drivers in livery—All appearance of private 
car. 
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The Dome, 
Only a Weed. 


FREDERIC A. WHITING. 


Alas, I’m not a flower, 
But just a roadside bloom, 
Without the radiant dower 
Of the queen of June,— 
And yet, the self-same Power 
That gave the rose its hue, 
Gave me my happy hour 
That I might be with you. 


Mumps. 


ROSE BROOKS. 


Just as soon as. school closed, Kenneth 
Morse and his mother went to New Hamp- 
shire to spend the summer in the cosy little 
farmhouse that was their summer home. All 
winter long Kenneth looked forward to the 
summer, because he loved to watch the cloud 
shadows on the big blue hills, and he loved 
to watch for birds in the cool green woods, 
and he loved to sail boats in the pebbly brook, 
and he loved to watch the men cut hay in 
the sweet-smelling meadows. What little 
boy doesn’t like hayrides and all the other 
fun that summer brings? So Kenneth was 
as happy as any little boy can be when he 
and his mother opened their cool little white 
house under the big friendly maple-trees. 

You can imagine, though, just what an 
unhappy little boy he was when one morn- 
ing he woke up all hot and uncomfortable, 
with aching head and throat. Mrs. Morse 
gently felt his throat, and then said she would 
send for Dr. Martin. 

When nice old Dr. Martin had chugged up 
the hill in his little car, and had come up to 
Kenneth’s room, he took one look at him and 
said: ‘‘Mumps, my boy! ‘Too bad, but you’ll 
have to stay quiet for about ten days.” 

If Kenneth hadn’t been a pretty big boy, 
almost seven, he might have cried, he was so 
disappointed, but he winked hard and fast 
for a minute, and then said, ‘‘Right in this 
room for ten days?” 

Dr. Martin, who maybe saw how hard he 
had tried not to cry, said: “‘ Well, if it doesn’t 
rain, I don’t mind if mother carries you out 
and lets you lie on the porch during the day. 
Would that be better than this room?”’ 

The next day was very warm, and after 
Kenneth had drunk his warm milk (he didn’t 
want anything else, because by this time his 
face was all swollen up and his throat hurt 
him when he swallowed), Mrs. Morse carried 
him out on the wide porch, all shady with a 
lovely woodbine curtain, and arranged him 
comfortably on a little cot she had moved 
out there for him. As she was getting him 
settled she told him she had found, as a sur- 
prise, a friend to play with him! 

“Who? Somebody who has had mumps?’’ 
asked Kenneth, eagerly. 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” laughed 
Mrs. Morse, ““but when I saw him on the 
porch this morning he looked as though he 
were having mumps,—Ssh! Don’t moye! 
Here he comes now!”’ 

Kenneth heard the faintest scratch of little 
hurrying feet, and a plump little striped chip- 
munk scampered into sight. At sight of 
Kenneth and his mother he stopped short in 
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his tracks, little SP hiskers quivering, little 


bushy tail twitching, and looked at them out 
of the brightest, blackest eyes, that neither 


.| wavered nor blinked. Just a minute—and 


off he whisked, intent again on his own busy 
errand. 

“O mother, isn’t he cunning! ‘This is the 
first summer he has been here! Did you 
see his cheeks—just stuffed! What do you 
suppose he had in them?’’ Kenneth’s eyes 
were happy now and as bright as little chip- 
munk’s own. 

“O mother,” he called as Mrs. Morse was 
going in the door, “let’s call him Mumps!” 

“All right, that’s a good name for him,” 
mother called back, “‘and now I’ll get a little 
surprise for Mr. Mumps.” In a few minutes 
she came back with a pail of hickory nuts, 
which she set in a chair beside Kenneth’s bed. 
“Now you can roll two or three nuts out on 
the porch, and when Mumps comes again he’ll 
be pleased.” 

All that day Kenneth had a wonderful 
time with little Mumps, who soon discovered, 
to his great surprise, that every time he 
scampered over the porch he found some 
delicious nuts. Each time that he found a 
fresh supply he stuffed his little cheeks to 
their full capacity and scurried away, return- 
ing more and more quickly after each trip, 
in his eagerness to see if it were really true 
that a new feast would await him. Once 
Kenneth moved, and, like a flash, startled 
little Mumps sat up on his hind legs, with his 
little front paws folded over his fat little 
stomach, and stared and stared at the bed, 
but finally decided Kenneth wasn’t very 
dangerous, after all. 

Little by little, Kenneth tamed Mumps. 
Day by day he dropped the nuts a little 
closer, a little closer, to the bed, until Mumps 
was so tame and friendly that he would run 
right up to the bed without one bit of fear. 
Then, one day, Kenneth spread a feast of nuts 
right on the bed itself! Fearless Mumps 
scampered close to the bed, as usual, and 
what was his astonishment to find no nuts,— 
no, not a single nut on the floor could his 
bright little black eyes see. But surely he 
smelled nuts! Kenneth waited breathlessly. 
Little Mumps raised his twitching little black 
nose and sniffed, and sniffed, and—yes, in 
one flying jump he was on the bed, and so 
glad to find his precious nuts that he wasn’t 
frightened at all to find himself face to face 
with a little boy. 

It wasn’t long before Mumps was as tame 
as a little kitten. Every morning when Ken- 
neth was taken out on the porch he would 
reach down with one hand and knock with 
his knuckles on the floor, and Mumps soon 
learned the signal and would whisk joyously 
over the porch and on the bed for nuts. 

“TLet’s try something besides nuts, just to 
find out what he likes,’’ said Mrs. Morse, one 
morning. ‘‘I’ll see what I can find.’”’ Soon 
she came back with two little bags, one full 
of beans, and one full of dried corn. 

Kenneth spread a few beans on the bed, 
and presently up hopped Mumps, sniffed for 
nuts, poked the beans with his little nose, and 
then sat up and chattered in a very cross and 
disgusted way. He looked so funny that 
Kenneth shouted with laughter, so loud that 
even tame little Mumps scampered off in a 
fright, and refused to come back for a long 
time, even though Kenneth knocked coaxingly 
on the floor several times. When finally he 
ventured back, he found a tempting array of 
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both ay nuts, and seemed ‘besid bimselt ¢ 
with delight. He stuffed one cheek with corn, ~ 
and one with nuts, whisked off, and was back Ae 
in no time for more. 

“No doubt about his liking corn, is there?” 
asked mother, who had sat very still, watch- 
ing, too. 

“Let’s make him work a little,’ suggested 
Kenneth; ‘‘he is getting as greedy as a pig.” 
So he arranged, for Mumps’s next trip, a 
handful of corn and beans, all mixed together. 

Mumps came presently, bright-eyed and 
alert, as usual, and again was disgusted to 
find beans. However, he carefully sorted 
out the corn, and rushed off, both cheeks 
bulging. 

“Well, I thought he would never stop 
stuffing in corn,” exclaimed the astonished 
Mrs. Morse. “‘How many kernels do you 
suppose he can take at once? I’m going 
to count out fifty kernels, and see if he takes 
them all.’’ Hardly had she counted out the 
fifty yellow grains, before back frisked busy 
Mumps. In went one kernel after another, 
faster and faster, until it seemed his little 
cheek pockets must surely burst. 

“Just four left,” sang Kenneth, gleefully, 
when Mumps had vanished over the edge of 
the porch. ‘‘That makes—let me see—that 
makes forty-six he can carry at one time!” 

When Dr. Martin came again, he said that 
Kenneth could get up. Of course he had to 
hear all about Mumps, and he saw him, too, 
for by that time Mumps didn’t care at all 
who was on the porch, proyided the visitor 
kept still. 

“So that’s your little nurse, who has kept 
you amused all these days,” laughed Dr. 
Martin after he had watched, with the inter- 
est of a boy, cunning Mumps busily carrying 
off a load of winter provisions. “I wish all 
my little patients had nurses who kept them 
so happy. So mumps wasn’t as bad as you 
thought it was going to be, was it?” 

Kenneth answered happily, “No, indeed, 
mumps was fun!’ 

“And Mumps 7s fun, isn’t he?’’ added the 
nice old doctor. ‘‘And he’ll be fun for you 
all this summer, and next summer, and lots | 
of summers. All winter, while you’re busy 
in school, you can think of lazy little Mumps, 
snug in his hole, with his warm tail curled 
around his toes, sleeping most of the time, 
and just waking once in a while to eat some 
of the nice nuts and corn you have given him 
this summer.”’ 


The Day after Mother’s Day. 


“We celebrated Mother’s Day in the love- 
liest way,” remarked Billy Stone, as he met 
Miss Fowler, his Sunday-school teacher, and 
walked proudly along beside her. saa 
mother a present.”’ *% 

“How nice! I suppose you love her aml - 
much, don’t you?” 

ée Lots. ” F : 

“Well, Billy, my man,’’ said Miss Fowler, ; 
stopping a moment at the corner where Pes 
was to turn off, ‘don’t forget your lesson hs 
Sunday. You know what our oe tells us. 
about how true love phan itself.”” 
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can t see how anybody, by looking at the way 
 Tve acted, could tell that I like my mother 
at all. ” . 

It was beginning ve rain when Billy reached 
home. He and the twins, who had been play- 


“ing in the yard, all went into the shelter of the 


kitchen together. Mrs. Stone, at work in the 
next room, looked out of the window with a 
sigh. She had so much to do, and there was 
liable tobe trouble when the children must 
stay indoors. 

Billy thought of this, too. 

_ The twins were hanging their caps up with 
a shuffle. ; 

“I say, Robin,’ asked Billy, abruptly, 
“how much do you love mother this after- 
noon?” 

Robin turned and stared at him. What a 
queer question; it was not a bit like a boy! 

“Why?” he giggled. ‘‘Do you want me to 
write some poetry about it?”’ 

_ “Poetry!” sniffed Billy. ‘I want to know 
how much—just plain how much— that isn’t 
poetry, is it?”’ 

“That’s arithmetic,’ said Dora. 

Dora was the eldest of them all. She was 
bolstered up in a big arm-chair by the fire; 
she had been ill for a fortnight. 

“How much?” repeated Robin. “How can 
you tell how much you love a person?’’ 

“In plenty of ways,” said Billy, wisely. 
“T'll tell you one right now. I love mother 
a boxful.” 

With that he picked up the kindling-box 
and marched out into the shed. 

A light broke upon the twins. 

“Oh-o!” cried Harry, “that’s what you 
mean, is it? Well, I love her a pailful,” seiz- 
ing the water-bucket and starting for the 


pump. 


“T love her a scuttleful,”’ said Robin, and 
he plunged down the cellar after coal. 

Dora looked at the clock. She had looked 
at it five minutes before, and said:— 

“T do believe my darling mother is going 
to forget the medicine this time. I shall not 
remind her, that is sure!”’ 

“But I guess,” she said now, reaching for the 
bottle with a wry face, “‘I guess at least I can 
love her a spoonful!” 

There was a shout of laughter as the boys 
came back in time to hear her. Mrs. Stone 
heard and glanced anxiously at the door. 

“T hope there is no mischief on foot; 

in a hurry to get this sewing done.” 
_ Kitty Stone had roused herself from her 
book in the old-fashioned kitchen window- 
seat to listen to Billy and the rest. So far 
she had said nothing. But when the kindling- 
box and the pail and scuttle were full, and 
the medicine-bottle a little less full, the covers 
of Kitty’s book went together with a snap. 

“Don’t you think,’’ she said, ‘‘that all of us 
together, if we hurried, could love mother 
this room full before she came in and caught 
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‘us? I'll clean the stove out and blacken it.” 


They worked like beavers. The last tin 
was swung on the nail and the last chair set 
back to the wall when Mrs. Stone's step was 
_ heard coming rapidly down the hall. 

“Dora, child, your medicine!”’ she said. 
os “Yes'm,” said Dora, demurely; “I took it 
for pure love—to you, not to it.”’ 


hen she : saw how Beintaan it was 
saw the Tins. of smiling faces, 


é snes -| was as bright as the brightest. 
not to have to go son the mail I 


“'There’s no other mother in the country,” 
said Mrs. Stone, “‘that hhas such children as 
mine!”” 

“There, now, do you see?” said Billy to 
Robin. “Can’t you tell how much you love 
a person? We’re going to make every day 
Mother’s Day!’’—Selected by the Christian 
Advocate. i 


Louise’s Hat. 


Until she was six years old, little Louise 
had lived in the city. Then her mother 
moved to a smaller town where the houses 
stood in large yards, and there were trees 
and flowers and plenty of grass. Louise 
had a little garden all her own, and in it she 
raised one tomato plant, one pea-vine, two 
dandelions, and a geranium. - Think of that! 

There were many other things about her 
new home that pleased little Louise. One 
was a swing with two chairs that faced each 
other, and here she and her sister used to 
sit and swing and play they were riding in 
the cars. 

One day Louise was sitting in the swing 
alone, when a bird plumped down out of the 
apple-tree right upon the crown of her hat. 
Louise was a bit startled, but her mother, 
who sat near in the hammock, called out: 
“Don’t be frightened, dear; it is just a baby 
robin! Keep still, and see what he will do.” 

So Louise kept still, and the robin perched 
on her hat and looked about. Then he 
seemed to think that he would like to take 


Louise’s hat and hopped around the brim, 
until at last he tumbled off into the grass. 
Pussy saw the bird fall, and started at 
once to creep slyly toward him; but Loutise’s 
mother saw her and scared her away, and 
picked the baby robin up and put him in 


the tree, where the old birds were making a]in Iceland! 
They seemed glad to get their “Tceland! 
| your 


great fuss. 
baby back again. 


A788 


but, if a little live 
| bird wishes to trim a hat with himself, why, 
that is quite a different matter!—Mary Wood 


an zi 
‘trimmed. with dead Dirds; : 

= 

| Allen, in Little Folks. we 

i 

~~ 
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A Lesson in Preparedness. 


“Presbyter Ignotus” repeats in The Living 
Church this story, which was written by a 
ten-year-old child of New Jersey for her a 
school paper :— 7 


Mrs. Cat sat in the middle while her kittens 
sat about her. 

“When you see a dog,” began Mrs. Cat, 
“hump your back up so.” Mrs. Cat stood 
up and made a perfect V upside down with 


her back. “Also spit, and make a great . 

fuss.”’ « 
The little kittens tried it, and it worked x 

very well. 


“We will take a stroll now,’ said Mrs. 
Cat. Mrs. Cat with her kittens walked 
along till they came to Bobby’s play dog. 

Mrs. Cat and her kittens humped their 
backs and began to spit and make a loud 
noise. 

“That is only a play dog,”’ said one of the 
kittens. 

They walked on and very soon they came 
to a real dog. The kittens and Mrs. Cat 


‘ran up trees and jumped over fences and 


hedges, trying to get away. 
As soon as the dog left them, Mrs. Cat 
and her kittens went home very weary from 


| running. 
a walk, for he got down off the crown of | . 


“Tt just goes to show,’ said Mrs. Cat, 
“that there is no use in being prepared!’’ 


Little Boy: “Phew! It’s awful hot for 
just spring!” Little Girl: ‘‘You ought to 
be thankful it’s no worse. S’pose we lived 

Wouldn’t that be awful?” 
Why?” “You better study 
g’ography lessons. » The g’ography 


Louise’s mother says she doesn’t like hats | says Iceland is famous for its hot springs!” 
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Tuesday, May 8. Present: Messrs. Brown, 


- American Unitarian Association. 
DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


The directors held their regular monthly 
meeting at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on 


Carr, Cornish, Eliot, Elliott, Hutchinson, 
Kyle, Little, Richardson, Robertson, Robin- 
son, Wiers, Williams, and Wilson, Miss 
Bancroft, Mrs. Dinsmoor, and Mrs. Lombard. 
The treasurer’s statement for April follows:— 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand April 1, 1917 ......-..0-e200ee $32,653.20 
From donations ......... SHO acon lpn d cartels 35,906.32 
Gift of Miss Catherine H. Day of Peter- 
boro, N.H., to create the Hannah C. 
Day Ra esc an ee, akedon. dee 
Foreign relations, gifts .......6.s0++g+ 
Gifts to the Unitarian Service Pension 
Society Permanent Fund:— 
“A friend, through Rev. 


500.00 
279.00 


Augustus P. Reccord”... . $3,000.00 
A friend, through South Con- 

gregational Church, Bos- 

DL CECE i ae ee 1,000.00 
George Wigglesworth, Mil- 

PO MG O95 jisny £5.15 ans wafer aiote 500.00 
First (Church in Boston, 

Mas '. 402.75 
Mrs. etpand- Cunningham, 

Westwood, Mass........ 100.00 
Mrs. C. E. Perkins, Burling- 

CT eee ey eee 100.00 
Mrs. Wm. W. Justice, Ger- 

mantown, Pa. .......... 72.00 
Miss Charlotte A. Bedan, 

Brookline, Mass.. 3 50.00 
Through Rev. John “EL. 

APPIEbEe. sta isiss cash ing 10.00 5,324.75 


Gift of Miss Ellen V. Smith of Boston, 


Mass., to Ministerial Aid Fund 100.00 
TIERS ete: wrestle o's, ae. 9:5 0'6 oii oa es.0 A 15.18 
Income of invested funds......... + -75308.42 
Investments, received for reinvestment. 20.00 
Church Building Loan Fund, income 

Elizabeth J. Faulkner Fund.. 117.02 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, for 

pensions:— 

From treasurer...........- $8,400.00 

- Income Joshua Young, D.D., 
Cat tas sisi ce aa Os 53-61 8,453.61 
Jone a aga “on Unitarian Building ac- 
ar ee ieee 41.57 


unt 
Reimbursed on General Missionary Work 
ACCDUUE cede oes woe aw et cas cecee 1.50 
tenemos Church Building Loan Fund, 


Tepid On LOANS ohrs ds vlc cieiaSlese’s. winless 1,365.00 
$92,145.57 
PAYMENTS. 

For missionary purposes (societies, etc.).. Ph 5,225.19 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. 3,150.84 
Expenses of Unitarian Building.......... 682.66 
Payments on account sundry trust funds.. 9,536.49 
Wwerevtmnents? Seiten caus ien we ete Sukie 30,500.00 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

ipansseseces REC Pare: GTAP +++ 19,000.00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, sundries, 4.39 

Cash on hand May 1, 1017...-.s0eseceeeeees 14,040.00 

$02,145.57 


The committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported the following loans since the 
last meeting :— 


Church of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo.. ++. $5,000.00 
First Unitarian Church, Roslindale, Mass...... 14,000.00 


$19,000.00 


The treasurer submitted his estimate of 
the income available to meet expenditures 
during the ensuing year, and named the sum 
of $115,000. After discussion the board 
adopted the following budget for the fiscal 
year beginning May 1, 1917:— 


Maintenance including expenses of the Uni- 
tarian Building, heating, lighting, repairs, in- 
surance, telephone, elevator, hospitality, 
library, etc., salaries of clerks, Stenographers, 

fRand janitors, and general office expenses of 
printing, stationery, postage, etc.. 

Publication, including books and tracts, ‘devo- 
tional literature, salaries of editorial secretary 
clerks, and Stenographers, shipper and 
messenger, and special expenditures for war 
pamphlets, leaflets, bulletins, etc........ 

Foreign Relations, including support of ‘the work 
in Japan, Italy, Jamaica, ete, See ae. 5,500.00 

Home Missions in accordance with the follow- 
PI AA DIST rica raic nes area sb Sistas ctaielae 


$14,500.00 


15,000.00 


$115,000.00 


80,000.00 | 


Preaching SER, 


| Department of ‘Community Service, 


Dagens of Comity and Fellow- 
Deparenean of Religious Education, 
Church Extension..............+- 47; 000.0¢ $80,000.00 


DIVISION OF CHURCH EXTENSION BUDGET, $47,000, 


te ee Soe ae 
Middle Statestz,.cseeeeen ...2.... 8,500.00 


Western States... Rc cress. 5300008 
Southern States... , . ae 9,400.00 
Rocky Mountain States .......... 5,600.00 
Pacific Statesweemiseriis. «oss es aes 7,500.00 


Canadian Northwest.............. 


. 


3,000.00 $47,000.00 


Upon the recommendation of the publica- 
tion committee it was 


Voted, To authorize the printing in leaflet form of 
“Faith,” by William L. Sullivan, and Gannett’s “Four 
Cardinal Principles.” 

Voted, That the president be authorized, at his dis- 
cretion, to publish such war bulletins as he sees fit. 


Upon the recommendation of the secre- 
tary the following votes were adopted:— 


Voted, That an edition not exceeding 3,300 copies 
of the Year Book for 1917-18 be published under the 
direction of the editorial secretary, the same to contain 
a revised list of churches and ministers, with such other 
matter as the editorial secretary may deem advisable. 

Voted, That in preparing the list of ministers the aid 
of the Fellowship Committee of the General Conference 
be availed of as in previous years. 

Voted, That the subscription to the Christian Register, 
not exceeding 300 copies, for reading-rooms, etc., be 
authorized to be paid out of the income of the Shaw Fund. 

Voted, That the thanks of the board be sent, through 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte, D.D., to the committee which 
has given to the Association a portrait of Bishop Ferencz 
of Hungary. 


Upon the recommendation of the presi- 
dent it was 


Voted, That the president be authorized to offer to 
the United States Government the use of Channing Chapel, 
Winter Harbor, Me. 


Upon the recommendation of the assistant 
secretary it was 


Voted, That the assistant secretary, with the ap- 
proval of the president and the secretary, be authorized 
to make such regulations as may seem necessary and ex- 
pedient for the efficient conduct of the office work of the 
Association. 


The following names were approved for 
the eligible list of the trustees of the Hackley 


School: Mrs. John Munroe Woolsey of New 


York, Hatherly Foster, Jr., of Boston, and 
Richard Pass of Syracuse. { 

The following names were approved for 
the eligible list of trustees for Proctor Acad- 
emy; Rev. Henry C. McDougall, George 
1. (Grate: ‘Richard W. Sulloway, Clarence 
E. Carr, Percy A. Atherton, Miss Anna M. 
Bancroft, John P. Carr, Walter S. Carr, Mrs. 
George P. Dinsmoor, Mrs. Walter DeY. 
Field, Jed Frye, Rev. Edmund B. Gearhart, 
Mrs. Ruth Hancock, Edgar C. Hirst, Bert 
E. Holland, Esq., Fox Davis, Mrs. Lucie 
T. Odell, Joseph Odlin, Rev. Charles E. 
Park, Miss Mary E. Proctor, Mrs. William 
Noyes, Mrs. W. K. Robbins, Walter C. 
Rowe, M.D., James W. Scales, Mrs. Robert 


Gould Shaw, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, George 


W. Storie, Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Rev. 
Howard R. Williams. 

The president presented a letter from Dr. 
J. Estlin Carpenter, president of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association. 


The president called attention to the com- 
pletion of the terms of service on the board! 
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The America-Japan Society. 


The -America-Japan Society formed last ~ 
month in Tokyo, has expressed its purpose 
as the promotion of friendly relations between 
Japan and the United States and the diffu- 
sion among the Japanese people of a more 
accurate knowledge of the people of the 
United States, their aims, ideals, arts, sci-_ 
ences, industries, and economic condition. 
At the initial meeting Mr. Lindsay Russell, 
president of the Japan Society of New York, 
was present and gave an account of the active 
and business-like methods of that associa- 
tion, with which it is proposed to co-operate. 
It is understood that the post of honorary 
president will be held by the resident Ameri- 
can ambassador to Japan. 

The friends of Dr. Clay MacCauley will 
be interested to know that he has been made 
an honorary vice-president of this Society, 
an exceptional honor, and one that implies 
considerable distinction. It must be a source 
of gratification to him that his services in 
Japan are thus highly recognized, though it 
is by no means the first time that he has 
received such recognition. The Society’s 
membership is very large, and representative 
of the country’s progressiveness, and its 
object is admirable. 


-—$—$__—_—— ~ 


A Parish Peayartbooks 


The Second Church in Boston desires to 
put into permanent form its parish prayer- 
book. The book in present use was an ex- 


| periment and lacks special services for 


Christmas, Easter, Thanksgiving, national 
days, and social-service meetings. It also 
has no offices for funerals, weddings, bap- 
tisms, confirmations, and installations, nor 
a body of prayers for private use. The 
committee in charge of the book will appre- 
ciate the co-operation of ministers and lay- 
men who are willing to loan them such 
liturgical materials as might be of use in the 
creation of a completely serviceable prayer- 
book. Any material sent to the committee 
will be returned to the lenders next October, - 
and may be sent to Rev. Samuel R. Max- 
well, 874 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. _ 
> 


The Tuckerman School. 


The Tuckerman School Association is 
made up of past and present members of the 
School, and they assemble at luncheon each 
year on the Saturday preceding Anniversary 
Week, the date this year being May 19. Will — 
any member who reads this and who m1 
have been inadvertently omitted in ; a 
out the invitations consider herself gee ors 
dially invited to the luncheon and urged to 
meet her fellow-members at one 


_ 


ey 34, te oF : 
closing session of the School will be 
held o on Friday at~ twelve, when Dr. Lake 
* will give the final lecture in the course on 
History of Religion. The series has ex- 
plained the development of religion from 
Animism to present-day thought. In sketch- 
ing briefly but clearly the changes in religious 
thought in the long period covered, Dr. Lake 
has shown by successive events in the past 

what the tendencies are in the present. 
The lecture on Friday will be a forecast 
of the further growth in religion that shall 


- come with the close of the present great world 


crisis. 

The graduating exercises of the School will 
be held as usual in Channing Hall. The hour 
is ten o’clock, Thursday morning, the 24th, 
and all friends of the school are invited to be 
present. The address will be given by Rev. 
Earl M. Wilbur of the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry. 


oe Lend-a-Hand Society. 


The annual public meeting of the Lend-a- 
Hand Society will be held on Saturday, May 
t9, at 2.30 P.M., in the South Congregational 
Church (Dr. Hale’s), corner Exeter and New- 
bury Streets, Boston. Rev. Christopher R. 
Eliot will preside. Brief reports will be 
given by the officers, and by the following 
clubs: Ten Times One Club, Billerica; the 
Lend-a-Hand Club, Attleboro; and the Filiz 
Fidelis Club, Dorchester. 

Fifteen-minute addresses will be made by 
Miss Emma E. Porter, on ‘What the Red 
Cross Wants from You”; Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow, on “The Y. M. C. A. Huts; What 
they are and How to Help’; Mr. Hollis T. 
Gleason, on ‘‘ Mr. Hoover’s New Plan for the 
Relief of Belgian Children.’’ These are 
timely topics, and all interested should take 
advantage of this opportunity to obtain 
valuable information about work which is 
needed. Not only is a very cordial invitation 
extended to the public generally, but a very 
urgent one. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
- Justice. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice will be held 
Thursday, May 24, at Bulfinch Place 
Church. At the business meeting at 10 A.M. 
the president, Rev. Frank C. Doan, will 
speak on “The Fellowship and the War.” 
The afternoon session will be held at 2 p.m. 


~ Rey. Charles R. Joy of Portland, Me., and 


Rev. Levi M. Powers of Gloucester, Mass., 
will speak on “The Case of the Pacifist 
Minister.”” The addresses will be followed 
by discussion. 


A Patriotic Service. 

A new patriotic service for Sunday-schools 
and for other religious assemblies has been 
comp piled by Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley. 
‘It consists. of brief prose selections from the 


y settlers of America, a prayer 
ordon Ames, other brief selec- 


i i gh “l ARS a ae aa ek 
arke, Edward Everett Hale, and Charles | | 


Fletcher Dole, and a paragraph from Presi- 
dent Wilson’s War Message. The music 
includes patriotic selections old and new. 
The idea of this service is not to supplant any 
patriotic service based upon ancient Script- 
ural selections, but to provide a stirring exer- 


cise from the sacred writings of America. 


This service will be ready by May 19, and 
may be examined and obtained at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


Religious Intelligence. 
Meetings. 


NeEw York LEAGUE.—The annual as also 
the last meeting of the season was held Fri- 
day, May 4, in the First Church, Flushing, 
the president, Mrs. N. J. Bishoprick, presid- 
ing, and one hundred and fifty members pres- 
ent. An appeal was made for funds to carry 


j}on the work of the uptown headquarters 


established for distributing literature during 
the Billy Sunday meetings. To date over 
eight hundred tracts have been distributed, 
more than three hundred names appear on 
the register, and one hundred and twenty 
persons not registered have been given special 
attention by those in charge of the head- 
quarters in co-operation with the Unitarian 
ministers. Among the interesting persons 
applying for information was a delegation of 
fifteen ‘‘atheists’”’ who had attended a meet- 
ing at the Sunday tabernacle. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., took for his 
topic, ‘‘A Vision of the Future,” saying in 
part: “We need a vision of the future to bear 
the strain of the days in which we are living, 
for in proportion as we hope we take new 
heart. A new era is coming, and history is 
made every day. The possibilities of inter- 
nationalism seem very close. Nations will 
expand until the whole family of nations is 
at peace. We need a larger sense of social 
obligation, with each one made to sacrifice 
for the whole. We are living and fighting in 
nationalism; the larger thought is under- 
neath; we must rise upon the barriers of 
nationalism to internationalism.’’ In clos- 
ing, Dr. Frothingham said, “I believe the 
result of the war will be the drawing together 
of churches as well as nations; grief unites 
where prosperity divides, and united grief 
will build a universal church.’”” Dr. James H. 
Ecob, minister of the Flushing church, wel- 
comed the League, and told of the gift to his 
church, from the South Congregational 
Church in Boston, of three pulpit chairs al- 
ways used by the late Edward Everett Hale. 
The chairs are of oak and harmonize perfectly 
with the finishings of their new home. 


Churches. 


BinyerRiIcA, Mass.—First Parish (Uni- 
tarian), Rev. William L. Walsh: On Sunday, 
May 6, Mr. Walsh, in compliance with the 
formal request of the Women’s Alliance, 
repeated his war sermon, before a large and 
enthusiastic congregation. A delegation of 
six G. A. R. veterans and a large representa- 
tion from the military Mitchell Boys’ School 


- 


ain in the congregation. When the choir 


sang ‘‘America”’ as an anthem, the congre- 
-| gation, with one accord, joined in the sing- 
ing, and again as the soloist sang “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic’ they joined 
heartily in the sefrain. When Mr. Walsh 


This New y Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


There is absolutely no danger in 
this combination, as the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part 
of the kitchen. 
Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


Glenwood 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for meats and the 
other for pastry—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 121 
that tells all about it. 


Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas es, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 


Please patronize our adverti sers. 


called for an expression concerning national 
prohibition during the war every man, 
woman, and child rose. At the close of the 
service the parish committee met to take 
action on Belgian relief. In this service 
the children’s Lend-a-Hand clubs, senior and 
junior, have shown much interest, with suc- 
cessful, practical results. The annual Alli- 
ance meeting has been held. The past 
season’s accomplishment has been pleasing 
and profitable, and has embraced Red Cross 
service. Both Rev. and Mrs. Walsh are 
inspiring leaders and associates in the vari- 
ous duties of the parish. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Rev. John Howland 
Lathrop: The annual meeting was held 
April 2. During the evening word of the 
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adopted by a rising vote: ‘Recognizing 
that at the very hour of this annual meeting 
of the congregation of the Church of the 
Saviour, the President and Congress of these 
United States, having wrought with patience 
to prevent the entanglement of this country 
in the World War, and actuated, as we firmly 
believe by the highest motives in the in- 
terests of democracy and humanity through- 
out the world, are even now determining 
that this nation shall enlist in the struggle, 
Resolved, that we here pledge our co-opera- 
tion in the effort thus to bring the world 
conflict to a speedier conclusion, still trust- 
ing, praying, and striving that out of all the 
present horrors there shall come more uni- 
versal justice in government, more civil and 
religious liberty to all peoples, more broth- 
erly regard for the rights of all mankind, and 
the promotion over the whole earth of that 
kingdom of peace and good-will to which 
this church is most earnestly devoted.” On 
April 19 the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
organization of the present society out of 
the First (1833) and Second (1840) Unitarian 
churches was fittingly celebrated. Members 
of the parish gathered in the chapel at 5.30 
P.M., and the story of the church was told by 
Mr. A. T. White, Miss E. C. Low, Mrs. H. 
B. Shute, Mr. I. H. Cary, Mr. R. P. Vidaud, 
Miss M. B. Woodward. The only living 
ex-minister of the church Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D., was present and made a brief 
address. Dr. L. Mason Clarke of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Rev. J. Howard 
Melish of the Holy Trinity Church (Epis- 
copal), and Rey. Richard Roberts of the 
Church of the Pilgrims (Congregational), 
extended the greetings of their churches and 
spoke warmly of the spread of the modern 
liberal spirit. Mr. Lathrop then made an 
important announcement of an anonymous 
gift to the church of the property directly 
back of it, facing on Monroe Place. There 
is a house on the front of the property, and 
at the rear a three-story building once used 
for school class-rooms. This latter build- 
ing abuts directly the rear of the church 
chapel, and a door will be cut through so 
that it may be used for club and class work 
and a minister's study and church offices. 
The announcement was received with much 
enthusiasm, and the church enters upon the 
future remarkably well equipped for larger 
work. The company then adjourned to the 
church dining-room, where supper was 
served. In the evening a platform meeting 
was held. The services were conducted by 
the ministers of the various Brooklyn 
churches and two notable addresses were 
given, one by Rev. Samuel McChord Croth- 
ers, D.D., of Cambridge, and the other by 
Rev. William [L. Sullivan of All Souls 
Church, on “The Meaning and Spirit of the 
Unitarian Movement.” ‘The speakers made 
a profound impression on the large audience. 
The following Sunday Mr. Lathrop preached 
an anniversary sermon on “The Outlook 
for the Future.’ F 


East Lexincton, Mass.—The Follen 
Unitarian Church, Rev. John N. Mark: 
This society, taking advantage of the new 
law of Massachusetts permitting farm and 


- garden work on Sunday, omits its morning 
services on Sundays during May and June 


in order that its members may devote more 


as the Society shall determine. 


tithe to. Saas “gardens. The Be . Mr. | _ seve years pas 

Maw has enlisted in the Naval Reserve... 2s were held on Friday afternoo pss 
Wi four.’ dock and! aweresayell attended. — rhe 
-HIncuam, ‘Mass.—Third Congregational preachers were Rev. Charles E. Park, ae 


Society, Rev. George B. Spurr: On Sunday | palfrey Perkins, Rev. Frank A. Powell, Rev. 
morning, April 22, in the presence of a con- 


gregation that completely filled the lower 
pews in the beautiful Bulfinch meeting- 
house of this society, national and state 
flags were dedicated with an impressive 
service. These flags have been acquired 
through contributions of small amounts 
from nearly every man, woman, and child 
in the parish, this method being preferred 
rather than that the flags should be the 
gift of a single individual. The flags were 
borne into the church with military escort, 
carried by two young men of the parish, 
one of whom belongs to the militia and the 
other to the Naval Reserve. A unique 
feature was the printing of a special order 
of service, upon the fourth page of which 
was a list of commissioned officers who have 
served from this church during the several 
wars in which the United States has been 
engaged. Among the sixteen names on 
this list were Maj.-Gen. Benjamin Lincoln 
of Revolutionary fame, one of the founders 
of the church; Rev. Henry Colman, the 
first minister of the church, who served as 
chaplain in the War of 1812; Gov. John A. 
Andrew, who was the Civil War governor 
of Massachusetts; and Gov. John D. Long, 
who served as Secretary of the Navy during 
the Spanish War. Both Gov. Andrew and 
Gov. Long had served as superintendent of 
the Sunday-school, this probably being the 
only church in the State in which two govy- 
ernors have served in this capacity. To- 
day, upholding the honorable tradition of 
this church during the one hundred and ten 
years of its history, twelve men from its 
number are either serving actively in the 
military service of the country, or as officers 
or privates are waiting the call to arms. 
It is especially fitting that in a church 
whose members have been conspicuous in 
defending the honor of our State and nation 
these flags should be displayed. 


Rev. Thomas Van Ness, and Rev. Samuel 
R. Maxwell. The patriotic spirit of the 
church was expressed on Sunday, April 22, 
when a flag service was held. For more 
than a year a national flag and a state flag 
presented by Maj. Frank S. Perkins, the 
clerk of the church, have been in evidence, 
and on this occasion they were formally 
received with appropriate exercises by the 
usual congregation and the Sunday-school. 


SANDWIcH, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev. George Salim Kukhi: Friends of this 
society, one of the first fruits of the Pilgrims, 
will read with appreciation of the success it 
has been making this last year. Mr. Kukhi, 
who came with two of the most ancient civili- 
zations behind him, namely, the civilizations 
of the Semites and Egyptians, began his work 
with an appreciation of the original, time- 
honored traditions of New England. In 
sermon and lecture Mr. Kukhi has inter- 
preted the East to the West as an Easterner 
would. This brought large audiences both 
from the parish and the town, so that the 
winter congregations have been doubled. 
The vesper services, held usually under the 
auspices of the young people, especially call 
out large audiences from other churches. 
Topics at these services deal with certain 
phases of the life in the Orient. The Easter 
service was most impressive. After the 
organ prelude the whole congregation joined 
in singing ‘‘ America’’ while the choir, headed 
by a young man carrying a silk flag, followed 
by the minister, marched from the minister’s 
room to the chancel; and at the close of the 
service the Battle Hymn of the Republic was 
the recesssional. Mr. Kukhi, though not an 
American himself, preached a sermon worthy 
of any American. Many things of. which 
the church has been in need have, through 
the energy of the efficient Women’s Alliance, 
been purchased. The New Hymn and Tune 
Book for the church and ‘‘Heart and Voice” 
for the Sunday-school have been bought; nec- 
essary floor painting has been done; the 
beautiful mahogany pulpit furniture, by the 
help of interested members, has been put in 
good repair. An interested church-member, 
Mrs. Henry Alden Belcher, presented a hand- 
some new carpet, which gives the beautiful 
old church a dignified air. With the near 
apptoach of summer all are beginning to look 
forward to an unprecedented season of work 
and prosperity. They invite all Unitarians 
who make this part of the Cape their summer 
home to make the First Church of Sandwich 
their church home at the same time. 


ScHENEcTADY, N.Y.—AIl Souls Church, 
Rev. Addison Moore, D.D.: The topics of 


LEXINGTON, Mass.—First Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. John M. Wilson: Mr. 
Wilson has invited women to bring Red 
Cross and other relief work sewing to church 
every Sunday during the war, and to sew 
during the services. 


Mexrosé, Mass.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. H. W. Pinkham: Ata re- 
cent meeting of the parish a gift of three 
American flags was accepted by resolutions, 
to be raised ‘‘as a symbol of the unequivocal 
and unswerving loyalty of this church to the 
United States, to the President, and to all 
others who share the responsibility of this 
Government.’ The large flag is to be placed 
on a pole outside the church, and the other 
two, a silk American flag and a silk State 
flag of Massachusetts, are to be placed in 
standards on each side of the pulpit, to remain 
until the end of the war, and as much longer 


SALEM M ass.—Second Church, Rev. Al- Virtue which Republics are said to Tac 


fred Manchester: Work in all departments 
of activity has been successfully carried on 
during the season. The Alliance has worked 
for many interests, both home and denomi- 
national,’and has done much in the way of | island off The 

Red Cross and Hospital preparedness. The the pute Sa ai. r scented withthe the 
Sunday-school has been in better condition 'y 


Inn ant or si aang M 


Frederick May Eliot, Rev. Abbot Peterson, 


addresses by the minister during May are © 
as follows: ‘‘What Effect has War upon . 
Religion?” “On Cultivating Gratitude, the — 


“A War-time Vision of the Mind of America”; “ - 


> 


eon. “Deate. 


> in its work are reminded that the Annual Fees are now 


CARY.—In Richmond, Va., er 8, 1917, at the home 
of her daughter, Mrs. Frank W. Pratt, Mary Isabella 
(Harding) Cary, widow of George Lovell Cary, late presi- 
dent of the Meadville Theological School. Burial at 
Meadville, Pa., May ro, 1017. 


HALF CENTURY ANNIVERSARY 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
MAY 24 and 25, 1917 
THE CONVENTION 


FRIDAY, MAY 25, at 10 a.m. 
TREMONT TEMPLE > 


Subject: ‘Fifty Years of Free Religion”? 

The President, John Haynes Holmes, i in the Chair 
Anniverary Address, President John Haynes Holmes 
“Emerson and the Free Religious Movement,” 
Samuel McChord Crothers. 

The History and Principles of Free Religion,’ 
George Willis Cooke. 
“Fifty Years of Social Thought and Service,’’ Anna 
Garlin Spencer. 


THE LUNCHEON 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 25, at one o’clock 
AT THE 
THEODORE PARKER MEMORIAL HALL 
Berkeley and Appleton Streets, Boston 


' General subject: ‘‘Freedom, Justice and Good-will 
in 1917 and After.” 

ToastmastpR: CHARLES W. WENDTE, Ex- 
President Free Religious Association of America. 

Brief musical programme by JoHN ORTH, Pianist 
and Composer. 


SHORT ADDRESSES BY 


John Haynes Holmes. President F. R. A. 
Lee S. McCollester, President Universalist General 

Convention. 

William L. Sullivan, intimates All Souls’ Church, 

New York. 

Harry F. Ward, Professor of Social Service, Boston 

University. 

Charles R. Ed Portland, Maine. 
Charles Fleischer, Boston. 

Tickets to the Luncheon, one dollar each, may 
be obtained by mail or in person at the office ‘of the 
Secretary, Room 533, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass. Checks may be made payable to The Free 
Religious Association of America. 

Attendance at the Luncheon is limited to three 
hundred. Applications will be filled in the order of 
their receipt. 

For tickets by mail, self-addressed stamped envelope 
should be sent. 


PLATFORM MEETING 
FRIDAY, MAY 25, at 7.45 p.m. 
FORD HALL 
Ashburton Place, opposite State House, Boston 


The Secretary, George Grover Mills, presiding. 
“The a Aspect of Free Religion,” 
Steph —_ Wise, 
Rabb e Synagogue, New York. 
“Democracy, Industrial and Political,” 
John aynes Holmes, 
Author “ New Wars for Old,” etc. 
“World Unity and World Religion,” 
George Nasmyth, 
Author, “Social Progress and the Darwinian 
Theory.” 
Doors oo at 7.15. Seats reserved for members 


- until 7.40. 


Certificates of membership for 1917-18 will serve 
as passes to reserved seat section. 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
AND 
INFORMAL RECEPTION 
THURSDAY EVENING, MAY 24, at 7.30 o'clock 
COPLEY HALL STUDIOS 
‘ 198 Clarendon Street, Boston 


Plans for Great Forward Movement and Extension 
_of Activities, Short Speeches by Members, 

old and new. 
The members of the Association and all interested 


due. and friends are urged to take advantage 
of new plan ity ‘special alternative offer of “Unity” 
1 for $2.00 (subscription price of 

” alone $2. 00), as this plan is conditional, 

g other things, on securing several hundred new 


g Festival tickets by mail may, for 
bog include payment for member- 
the same remittance, and 


Boban Stet Boston. Tel, 


Retictous Assocta- | 


You 
Cannot 


Afford 


to leave Boston without seeing us and 
OURS, meaning by OURS our pretty 
up-to-date, reasonably priced waists and 
dresses. Other things, and lots of them 
too. 


Cordially yours, 


WALTER M. HATCH & CO. 


148 Tremont at West STREET 


Unitarian Temperance Society 


Annual Meeting 
Arlington Street, Boston 


Wednesday afternoon, May 23, at 2 o’clock 


Rev. Epcar Swan Wiers, Presiding 
Business, Reports, Election of Officers 


Welcome by the Rev. Paut Revere Frornincuam, D.D 


Address by Dr. Haven Emerson, Commissioner of the 
Department of Health, New York City 


Address by the Rev. Wiztram L. SuLttivan, 
Minister of All-Souls Church, New York 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 
Wednesday, May 23, 1917 


Dinner will be served at 6 p.m. 


The speakers will be DR. CHARLES W. 
ELIOT, DR. RICHARD C. CABOT, PROF. 
CHARLES HALL GRANDGENT of Har- 
vard and RT. REV. CHARLES H. BRENT. 


Tickets at $2.50 each will be for sale at the bookstore 
of Messrs. W. CLARKE Co., 26 Tremont Street, on 
pectin op *Thwredey, May 17, between the hours of 9 and 4 

First Balcony and front row of Second Balcony tickets, 
$1; remainder Second Bal yd 50 cents, for those who 
feel interested only in the spe: 


Applications oe a may be made to the Secretary, 
accompanied by and will be filled in the order 
resi Tickets heck ne mailed after Wednesday, 

ay I 


Music as usual during the afternoon and evening. 
Speaking will begin at 7.15 o’clock. 
N. Wintrop Ropinson, Secretary. 


55 my Street, Room 47, Boston, Mass., Telephone 
Main 2567. 


“THE| CHEST WITH THE CHILLIN ie ie 


* as 4 ; 
UNITARIAN CHURCHES 


BUY YOUR FLAGS AT 
The Boston Regalia Co. 


387 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


HAVE YOU A BOOK PLATE? If you have a 
library D eas need your individual book plate beautifully 
designed and engraved. Send 25 cents for a signed artist 

proof of my Craftsmanship. BRETT, 30 BROMFIELD 
STREET, BOSTON. 


The National League of 
Unitarian Laymen 


will hold its dinner and annual meeting at the Engi- 
neers’ Club, No. 2 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
on Monday evening, May 21st. Dinner will be served 
at 6.30 o’clock. Business dress. 


The addresses will be by 
CHARLES E. WARE, Esgq., President of the 
League. 
Rey. FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN of Montreal. 
Pror. DALLAS LORE SHARPE of Hingham. 


S. K. RATCLIFFE, Esq., of Manchester, England. 


Members of Unitarian men’s clubs are cordially in- 
vited to attend. 

Tickets for the dinner are $1.50 each. Make checks 
or money orders payable to Elmer S. Forbes, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


No tickets sold after May 18th. 


THE NINETIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Unitarian Sunday School Society 


WILL BE HELD IN 


FORD HALL, 
Boston, Mass., Thursday, May 24, 1917. 
Forenoon, 
A.M. 
10.00 Service of Song. Conducted by Rev. Palfrey 


Perkins. Prayer by Rev. George A. Mark. 


10.15 Transaction of Business:— 
Clerk’s Report. 


Treasurer’s Report. Election of 


Officers. General Business. 
10.45 Report of the President. “Our Ninetieth Anni- 
versary. 
Address: “Suggestions from Experience,” by Rev. 
John H. Lathrop. ° 
Open Forum. Conducted by Rey. Henry T. 
Secrist. 


12.30 Intermission. 


Afternoon. 
P.M. 


2.00 Unfinished Business. 


2.15 Addresses: . ae ; 
1. “Neighborliness, the Creed of Community 


Drama,” by Mr. Percy MacKaye. 

2. “Pageantry as a Means of Teaching Unitarian 
History,” by Mrs. Eugene R. Shippen. 
Pageant Scenes from the History of the Progress of 

Religious Freedom by groups of young people. 
1. Prologue. 

2. “Luther.” 
3. Epilogue. 
4.30 Adjournment. 
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“WHITE®MOUNTAIN” Refrigerators‘are scientifically constructed 


ad keep food pure — they are the choice in over a M 


on Homes. 


The home is not really quite complete without a “WHITE MOUNTAIN” 


Refrigerator. 


MAINE 
MFG.CO. 


Send for beautiful catalogues and booklets. 


Please patronize our advertisers. 


ty, Rev. Augustus P. Reccord: Easter Sun- 
2 day witnessed the largest congregation in 
ror recent years, the church being comfortably 
filled. Nineteen of the twenty persons who 


oY Harris, was presented to the church and 


As ‘ installed in its place at the right of the pul- 
me _ pit. In accepting it on behalf of the church, 
i Mr. Reccord expressed the hope that it 
ae would always be a symbol of the great truth 
a that there is no incompatibility between 
* religion and patriotism and that those who 


are most devoted to their God are most 
7 loyal to their country. At the annual meet- 
tf ing of the Men’s Club nation-wide prohibi- 
tion as a war measure was discussed and a 
secret ballot taken, all members voting and 
all unanimously in favor of such prohibition 
for the duration of the war. ‘The result of 
this ballot has been sent to President Wilson 
~ _ ‘and to Congressman Gillett. Since the be- 
ginning of the war the Church of the Unity 
has sought to “do its bit.” For more than 
two years the Hampden County Red Cross 
has held weekly- meetings in the parish 
house, but with the entrance of the United 
States into the war its work so increased 
that it has .been necessary to secure per- 
manent quarters in a downtown store. The 
Sunday-school is providing for four Belgian 
children, and is contemplating giving up its 
annual picnic and devoting the money to 
the relief of the children of France. 


Personal. 


On May 18 Miss Bancroft, retiring presi- 
dent of The Alliance, will be tendered a 
' luncheon at the Parker House, Boston, by 
those members of the executive board who 
have served during her presidency. 


i Through the columns of the Pacific Uni- 
- : tarian comes news of the death on March 20, 
at Los Angeles, of Rev. Andrew J. Wells, at 
the age of seventy-four. He was one of our 
most devoted ministers in the far West. It 
was Charles Kingsley who said he had a curi- 
y osity about dying. ‘The last words of Mr. 
Wells, uttered just as his spirit was departing, 

were, “‘How very_interesting.”’ 


The Sons of the American Revolution have 
organized a Minute Men Committee, of 
which Rey. Arthur May Knapp is chairman, 
with headquarters at 216 Washington Street, 
Boston. The object is to supply to army men 
some of the small things every soldier needs. 


Acknowledgments. 


The following subscriptions to the special 
fund for hut work among soldiers and sail- 


J ors have been received through the Unitarian 
> committee, Henry H. Fuller, treasurer:— 

~ Mixa meymour HeiStone, 2. sc. ca hos cakanrat ote $2.00 

ue + Mrs. George Francis Amold..........6.s.scees 100.00 

as AOFM OF o Socio a coinw! dist Seale «eon anie 25.00 

Piet HIROND OW to: 1. hee feels Hivig ab ws op Se ae 20.00 

(Miss athesinegackson... 6... ..'..9. aloha lak 25.00 

ago) Airs GAROC MWY IES Ofc. <i0:5,\sieisto inte sno <ialgiinta vlelle eo 10,00 

Foie Miss :Angusta Le Lambs ales wis. «oan sos letew ca 2.00 

ae Mraricts Ps Denny, M.D. nw  ... ots cee es We ta cul 10.00 

Bea OTIS WSR Lees axa niels fee aint Secs tp SER sein ale 1,000.00 

[ENON aah CCE? CSR een Te een OP 25.00 

Mrs, William H. Lyon... ...0.6+++.s+cereees 50.00 


: : nb ie 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Church of the Uni- | Mé 


S RY had signed the church covenant during the 
pe Lenten period received the right hand of Y 
aR fellowship. On the last Sunday in April a 
a beautiful silk flag, the gift of Mr. Frederick 


by experts in chil 


Mrs. James Jackson, 
T. K. Lothrop, Jr. 
Miss Mary H. Dai 
pe P. Harris... 


Miss Lucy Lowell. . . 
Miss Katherine’ Bullardie., ....... 35.005 Sen) 
Mrs. Edward S. Philbrick............2..6.4-0- 
Mics H. D. Wreemamenine:. 05... ccch ee. s ae 
Whigs ‘Eliza SOO Wiener» .< «in <0 Salk ee os oyelenh 
Miss:Susant Je owecrsen tien... . vc aees cc eeeecy 
EX. Ws Winkle yrmneeenerngts 0°55. chee as naratetetete 
Miss. Emily Raomepanaceies,... 2... 03 s!a vsleaa ded 
Joseph: Lees, meme cMenes. .. oi. don eeteates «ae 
Miss: By ‘G. DCRR WER). sso. cicvies cde 
Mrs. A. Lawrence laawellass «2.00.0. 0-2.» sede ¢ 
Milton Reed =2- camer, os se wns oe terme ee 
A Friend. eI oe eae poe etene 
A Christian Register Subscriber...............- 
A Friend 


From King’s Chapel:— 


(Miss Vulta Miyagemnens « ows ee wietc cio amie $300.00 
Miss, Mabeliaumiaeeee 2 fuse c soon view cnet 300.00 
Miss AliceyBragieeena. .. 2... ese ccs ohlewe 20.00 
Miss Sardi @Gpepencice, ... oe eet vc ece cone IC.00 
Miss Annie Poesisee........a00.0 soda e 75.00 
Miss Mary Paseatone. . 6: ..!.8s. die els€2.8 peRO0.00 
Miss Marian UU; Blake... ...).......0.00.. 50.00 
Miss Evelymiseatsiet.. .... oj. <.s' sa aeleeieles 100.0 

Mrs. Sarah C. Wheelwright............... 509.00 
Dr. Francis P. Sprague. ..... 109.00 
A Bare ss. vecle so aade se eeeenad 25.00 
Miss Mary Begewiue, .. ccece esas cae e wena s 25.00 
T: Mela, Gavenaneeee. 00. Succ css st sn ehene 10.00 
Mrs; James Jackson; Jr.........0..5 22000 500.c0 
S.BrOuks meee. cco. ss toes enum 1,090.00 
Mrs; FR. Wis TarmmOna, . 0. nes cee clee ous 2,099.00 


AMON VIMO eel 60:0 oie .0 «oss sain sie wipes 2,090.00 


Miss Marian C. Jackson.................. 200.00 
Miss! ManvaPreeeengs, . cic. 5 on sicvae-obueloclel » 100.00 
Mrs; Jone dart... os 5 oo. oe cage weal 500.00 
Mrs. Richard/GaG@apot. ..... 2.5.5. cs'ew ca. 20800 
Mrs; George yebome. 22... ecco 109.00 
Miss -Harriob@ Curtis... 2.5. cs j.se He ones 50.00 
Miss Francesttsm@O@ntus...... 00.04. sces ane 50.00 

Mp. and Witeete mewsackson. .. 2.) dye ee gale 100.00 
Miss Marian J. Homans...........4...... 25.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. Stevenson, Jr...... 50.00 
Miss: FramGesueeeNeOrse. .. 6.05 0. Sib - cucly oalle 509.00 
MiSs WROSEMIRIEEEIE. 5 cous cie ss ae deine monies 10.00 

(CA PTiCHOG@MEEEEES. . 2. oss ss. oe cae eee 10.00 
Mrs: F; Gone. 6 oss. a ewig ae ROCIO 

S. BASBOW eG) s.s 6 cs ces tile ateleils 50.00 
Miss Anna P. Jackson.............. 25.00 
Francis P. Sears 50.00 
10.00 

10.00 

; 10.00 

William T. Furman... 2.00 
Mrs. H. P. Farnham 50.00 
Gorham Dana.,..... 5-00 
Mrs. J sBsiagiercn..-. tre ny ee : 25.00 
Mr. and Mrs. George D. Latimer.............. 50.00 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in eed form of need are given practical help 
welfare, both in their own homes and 

in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PresmENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
CierK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr, Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street. Boston, Mass. 


_ Hotel Directory, 


HOTEL LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels. Single 
rooms, $2; with bath, $2.50 and up. Double rooms, 
$3 and up. L, C. Prior, Manager. 


Commonwealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston. 
Rooms, hot and cold water, $1.25 up; with private bath, 
$1.75; suites, $5. ket 


5 let? 
Srorer F. Crarts, Gen. Manager. 


~ “ 


Please patronize our advertisers, 


— ss 
| Centre (near c z ; y 
| venient to trolley and train. Rent very low to 


atrra.M, 
ulian | 


: rT for J ily, Augu: 
OR RENT for Jaye sea 
Boston). Open countr: 


tenant. Apply to O. B 


. H., 29 Glenwood Ave., 
Newton South 804-W. ws ia ie 


_ White Mountains. — Attractive accommodations — 
in private family for spring and summer guests. Modern - 
house with all improvements pleasantly situated on state 
road 4 mile from station. Fine scenery; first-class table. — 
Rates $10-$15. ArtTHuR H. Furser, North Conway, N.H.— 


Wanted Situation in country for a woman who will ac- 
cept small wages but who needs kind, watchful reforming 
care. She is first-rate Jaundress and good general worker. 
ips ai will co-operate. Address F. E., care Christian 
egister. 


FOR RENTAL, among the pines on the high shore 
of Ossipee Lake, in the White Mountain Region, a very 
desirable cottage of 7 rooms; broad, screened porch; ex- 
cellent water; fine view; one mile to post office and rail- 
road. For particulars address Lock Box 7, Ossipee 
Valley, N. H. 


FoR RENT OR SALE.—At Andover, N.H., half-mile 

from railroad station, bungalow, practically new, six 
rooms and bathroom, first-class plumbing, water pressure, 
electric lighting, full view of Mt. Kearsarge, $250 the 
season, Apply Henry G. Ives, Andover, N.H. - 


Proctor Camp, Andover, New Hampshire 


On ‘the pine and birch covered slopes of Ragged 
Mountain. Eight weeks of out-of-doors, supervised 
study, and comradeship for boys twelve to sixteen years 
of age. Experienced camp masters. For booklet, 
address F. T. Clayton, M. A., Director, Box 166, 
Andover, New Hampshire. 


The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904. 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 


care, 

Works without an Institution. Personal friendship, 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. ; : 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble minded ‘or 
those reqauting Institutional care. 

resident: Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 
Secretary: Miss L. Freeman Clarke. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertram Greene (Louise Adéle Greene), 
382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 276 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 

For Reports and Booklets giving further information in 
regard to the work, address the Secretary, Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at rr. e minister . 
will preach. The church is open every day from 9 until 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
minister, Sunday school at 9.15 AM. Morning service at 
10.36. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner of 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Morning 
service at 11. 


FIRST CHURCH (1631), Eliot Square, Roxbury, 
James De Normandie, Minister Emeritus. Morning ser- 
viceat1z. Rev, Miles Hanson willpreach. Sunday school 
at Qo A.M. - a 


KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian). corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Ministers, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30, 
Mr. Brown will preach. . Service daily at 9 A.M. during 
Anniversary Week and communion on Thursday at 9 A.M. 
Open dailygtorz. ~~ ‘ 


be. 
FIRST PARISH (1630), Meeting-House Hill, Dor- 
chester. Rev. Roger Sawyer Forbes the minister will — 
reach. Morning service at x1, Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 
hurch school at 9.45 AM. Class in Unitarianism con- 
ducted by Mr. Forbes at 10 A.M. Nathaniel Hall Society 


at 7.30 P.M. F - 


CAMBRIDGE, FIRST CHURCH (U Harvard 
Square. Rev. Samuel M, Crothers, D.D., and F 
erick M. Eliot, ministers. Morning service at 11 ; 
Eliot will preach. Sun aA school at 10 A.M. 

Class in Church Membership at 


class at II A.M. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Peterboro Streets. Rev, Abraham M. 
Disciples beer ed 0.4: ap: 
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| Fears Are Poor Advisers 


The churches of our fellowship have much in common. Amid 
diversities of outer conditions we are engaged in one spiritual 
enterprise. And now we have a common problem—the work 
of our fellowship in time of war. The individual, the church, 
or the fellowship may call into consultation the perplexities, 
the fears and the uncertainties of these times. Or we may 
call together 


~The Higher Council, 


_ our courage, faith and consecration. It is a time to summon 
the braver advisers. As a fellowship, as churches and as 

individuals there are tasks ahead that will test to the utter- 
most our capacity for self-sacrifice, fidelity to duty and devo- 
tion to ideals. 


fife Call of Ihese Times 


comes to us with solemnity, but with inspiration. The flags 
of faith are to be kept flying. “In the name of our God we 
will set up our banners.” The officers and directors of the 
American Unitarian Association have adopted a policy of 
courage for the coming year. Shall we not make Anniversary 
Week a time for the renewal of our allegiance to our great 
cause? 


Pleasantries, 


A high-school girl recently inquired of a 
librarian, ‘‘Have you a book on ‘American 
education in the twelfth century’?” 


The Boston Globe, reporting a recent libel 
case, gave this detail: ‘“I'wo witnesses, one 
of them George Fred Williams, formerly 
Unitarian minister to Greece, were called in 
rebuttal when court opened.” 


Mrs. Briggs brought home a new girl from 
the intelligence-office and instructed her in 
her duties. ‘And do you have to be called 
in the morning?”’ she asked. ‘‘I don’t has 
to be, mum,”’ replied the new girl, hopefully, 
‘unless you just happens to need me.’’— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


said little Jane, running 
“Teacher says I must get 
“All right, my child,’’ said 
the mother. ‘‘Did teacher tell you the 
name of the book?’ ‘Oh, yes,’”’ replied 
Jane. ‘It’s ‘Mary’s Little Lamb’s Tails,’ 
by Shakespeare.”—Harper’s Weekly. 


“QO mother!’ 
into the house. 
a new reader.”’ 


A middle-aged farmer accosted a serious- 
faced youth outside the Grand Central 
Station in New York the other day. ‘“‘ Young 
man,’’ he said, plucking his sleeve, ‘‘I want 
to go to Central Park.” The youth seemed 
lost in consideration fora moment. ‘‘ Well,” 
he said finally, ‘‘you may just this once. 
But I don’t want you ever, ever to ask me 
again.” —Everybody’s Magazine. 


Prescott, the historian, was taking a 
foreign visitor for a walk on Boston Common 
one Sunday. The special object of the 
stroll was to see the fountain in the Frog 
Pond. When the two arrived at the spot, 
they found the water shut off. ‘Oh,’ said 
Prescott, disconsolately, by way of apology, 
“TI knew little boys were not allowed to 
play on the Sabbath, but I did not know 
that fountains were not permitted to do so.”’ 


The usual crowd stood round the usual 
motor-car, and the usual goggled-one was 
trying to right matters in the usual way. 
“Hello!” suddenly cried a new arrival. 
“What’s the matter, Hobbins—car turned 


turtle?’’ Hobbins, discovered by his friend, 
smiled with expressive sweetness. ‘‘Oh, no, 
not at all, dear chap!’ he replied. ‘‘’These 


kids here wanted to see how the machinery 
worked, so I hired a derrick, and had the 
car turned upside down to please them!’’— 
Birmingham Post. 


Senator P. told—a funny yarn about the 
equestrian statue of Andrew Jackson in 
Lafayette Square, New York. When Thack- 
eray visited this country years ago, Senator 
Sumner was doing the honors of the town, 
and, having to pass through Lafayette 
Square, he hurried the distinguished novelist 
past this statue, hoping he would not notice 
it. But, alas! when they were almost safely 
past the ungainly object, Mr. Thackeray 
asked slyly, ‘“Mr. Sumner, what have they 
done with the rockers?”—Saturday Evening 
Post. 


Dr. John E. Finley, New York State Com- 
missioner of Education, arrived about nine 
o’clock recently at the Albany hotel where 
he was to be an after-dinner speaker. He 
asked how to find the banquet hall, and 
following directions found himself in a 
serving-room where forty waiters were busy. 
“What do you mean by showing up here 
two hours late for work?’’ shouted the head 
waiter. “You're canned.” “All right,” 
Dr. Finley replied. ‘I'll get out.” He 
found his way to the banquet hall and by 
telling reminiscences of the previous few 


MAJESTIC THEATRE | 
NOW PLAYING’ 


Daily Matinees at 2.15, 


Nights at 8.15 


A SOUL-STIRRING 
SPECTACLE FOUNDED 
ON THE FAMOUS NOVEL 


By 
WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Welcome, Unitarians 


TO BOSTON 


Hub of the Universe, famous for its learning 
and for its great repertory company, the 


Henry Jewett Players 


(Personal Direction Hunry Jewxrr) 


Be sure to see this noted theatrical organization 
at its own playhouse, the 


COPLEY THEATRE 


(Off Copley Square) 


This week: *‘ You Never Can Tell’’ 
By Bernarp SHAw 


Next week: ‘‘ Dandy Dick ”’ 


By Artuur W. PINERO 


Seats 25 cents to $1.00 


Philip Hale said, in the Herald: 


“We pity the boy of whatever 
age, 14 or 70, who does not enjoy 
“TREASURE ISLAND.’”’ 


H.T. Parker said, in the Tran- 
script: 
“Romance itself again . . wins 
the eye and warms the imagi- 
nation.” 


All the critics said, in substance: 


“TREASURE ISLAND,’’ as_ pre- 
sented by Charles Hopkins at 
the Hollis Street Theatre, Boston, 
is a splendid entertainment, mag- 
nificently staged, brilliantly acted. 
It is Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
masterpiece of youth, romance, 
fun and adventure to the very 
life. With all the wondrous 
Stevenson charm, color, allure 
and beautiful literary qualities. 


“TREASURE ISLAND” is winning all Boston just 
as it did New York, where it ran nearly two 
years. HOLLIS STREET THEATRE; Eves. 8.10, 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2.10, 


Educational. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


(S. S. Curry, Ph. D., Litt. D., President) 
Regular School year opens October 4th. | Spe- 
cial courses and summer terms for Ministers, 
Teachers, Public Speakers, training for cul- 
ture, ease and grace of bearing, voice, etc. 


minutes drew the biggest laugh of the evening. | Address the Registrar, 308 Pierce Bldg., Boston. 
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Of UndergroundRefuseDisposal — 
Keeps your garbage out of sight 
in-the ground, away from the cat, © 
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maacion Underground Garbage ) 
we tutor “= and Refuse Receivers 


Mau sApaTOre 


Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 
A R _. waste in house or aa ioied 
Dye Our Underground h 
Closet means freedom 
polluted water. 
y, Look for our Trade Marks 
Inuse12 yrs. It paysto lookusup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by 


ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place Tel Beach { 3928 


Educational, 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


The Boston School of Cookery 
48A Gloucester St., Boston 


Classes forming in Economical Cookery and 
Canning by new methods for conservation. 
Tel. Back Bay 55157 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 

MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 

33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CRESTALBAN , 

A school for young girls, in the invigorating climate of 
the Berkshires. Thirty minutes from Pittsfield. 200 acres, 
3 buildings. Number of pupils limited. Special care given 
to home training and development of personality. Open- 
air classes. Outdoor sports. For illustrated booklet, ad- 

ae ; g 


Miss MARGERY WHITING, Principal, 
BERKSHIRE, MAss. 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 

Exceptional health conditions. 1 supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. - 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H > 


The MacDuffie School 


of Housecraft 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 


On plan of English schools. 
One year course. 


Joun MacDurrte (Harv.), 
Mrs. Joun MacDurrie 
= (Radel. 


Danforth School 
Framingham, Mass. ‘ 
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